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OPENING SHOT 


For What it's Worth 


ook at Dan Rather, squaring off with security guards in 1968. He’s trying to find out something that powerful 

people don’t want him to know. For his efforts he was punched to the ground. More recently, Rather has 

been connected to some less noble journalistic endeavors. As Mariah Blake’s cover story on page 22 shows, 

he and CBS, along with many others in the media, helped turn Keith Idema, a convicted fraud and failed 
soldier, into a faux hero. Then there is Rather's story on 60 Minutes IJ about Bush’s glide through the Air National 
Guard — a story whose methods and questionable documents would subsequently be investigated by CBS itself. 
Still, whatever history’s verdict, as Corey Pein demonstrates on page 30, the reporting about Rather’s apparent 
missteps in this case has been as flawed as the alleged original sins. And regardless of how history treats Dan Rather, 
his roots are in a brand of tough-minded reporting that is too often lacking now. Anyone who wants to take part in 
journalism needs to remember that reporting is more than taking notes. 


Dan Rather, attempting to learn why a delegate left the convention hall, scuffles with security at the 1968 Democratic National Convention 
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SEEING THE LIGHT 


Chris Mooney’s “Blinded by Science” (cur, 
November/December) purports to show 
science journalists how to convey scien- 
tific knowledge accurately, while avoiding 
the pitfalls of seeking “balance” instead 


But if balance is the frying pan, Mooney’s 
advice — to go with majority opinion and 


avoid the “fringe” — is to jump into the 
proverbial fire 

Mooney begins by examining a 2003 
Los Angeles Times article by Scott Gold 
that denounced a new Texas informed- 
consent law. The law requires abortion 
providers to warn prospective patients 
about increased risk of future breast 
cancer (abortion breast-cancer link, or 
ABC Link). While Mooney calls Gold’s arti- 
cle “hard-hitting but accurate,” he scolds 
Times editor John Carroll for criticizing 
Gold's lack of balance in not printing the 


views of “some credible scientist who be- 


lieves in it [the ABC link].” In fact, Gold 
had interviewed such a scientist — my- 
self — and put my name and some of 
my views in his story. What Carroll found 
objectionable — and what Mooney con- 
veniently omits — was the fact that Gold 
had printed only my political views, not 
my scientific views on the subject. But 
according to Mooney, Gold's approach 
was right because my views had been 
described in “Physician, a magazine pub- 
lished by a conservative religious group.” 
Mooney apparently thinks that should 
trip any thinking journalist's fringe alarm 


As to “fringe scientific claims,” Mooney 


advises journalists to exercise “consider- 
able skepticism.” Translation: If you're a 
journalist, be skeptical. But if you're a 
mere scientist — especially if your reli- 
gious views are publicly known — better 
stick with the mainstream consensus, 
lest you be tarred with Mooney’s fringe 
brush 


263248 


In fact, such pressures on scientists to 
follow the herd can be intense, for a 
break with the ruling majority can mean 
the evaporation of government grant 
funding. What lay, therefore, beneath 
the easily observable consensus du jour 
is often a far less monolithic view, espe- 
cially if the issue is — like abortion — po- 
litically loaded. Besides, today’s consen- 
sus is typically yesterday's fringe theory. 
Although published studies first showed 
a smoking-lung cancer link in the 1920s, 
“mainstream” science did not acknowl- 
edge it until the 1950s 

As far as the ABC link itself is con- 
cerned, there is no excuse for getting it 
all wrong, since at least part of the issue 
is a no-brainer. A full-term pregnancy — 
but not an aborted pregnancy — lowers 
a woman ’s future risk of breast cancer, 
and all the “mainstream” authorities 
admit it. Hence, a pregnant woman who 
chooses the intervention of abortion is 
left with a higher risk of breast cancer 
than if she chooses to carry the preg- 
nancy to term. Therefore, any reasonable 
standard of informed consent would re- 
quire that abortion providers inform po- 
tential patients of this difference in risk, 
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but they don't. That’s why states like 
Texas now require it by law. But attacking 
such states and their supporters for 
doing so suggests political — rather than 
scientific or journalistic — motives be- 
hind Mooney’s own foray into “scientific 
reporting.” 
Joel Brind 
Professor of human biology and 
endocrinology, Baruch College, CUNY, and 
president, Breast Cancer 
Prevention Institute 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Chris Mooney reminds us that the Scien- 
tific Method is based, among other 
things, “on repeated testing and retesting 
of an idea.” But that’s not exactly how cli- 
mate science works 

Because the world is so large, and so 
complex, and climate change has a time 
component measured in centuries, or 
even hundreds of centuries, climatologsts 
can't test their theories the way Galileo 
tested gravity by simultaneously dropping 
two differently sized balls. They can only 
take (enough hopefully representative) 
“samples” and build statistical models 
These statistical models can be improved 
by getting more sample data, and com- 
paring models to reality, but they are still 
just statistics. And we all know about lies 
damned lies, and statistics 

Mooney is spot-on regarding the need 
for journalists to follow “full disclosure” 
and report on the backgrounds of con- 
trarian spokesmen. But why only the con- 
trarians? Why not report on how Joe Cli- 
matologist is a member of the World 
Wildlife Fund, and his main source of in- 
come is from grants, and he thus has a 
political and economic impetus for saying 
that the sky is falling? 

Disclosure: While | am a Republican, | 
am an atheist, try to live rationally, and am 
not, to my knowledge, associated in any 
way with any energy company. 

Ron Johnson, Jr 
Jefferson, Louisiana 


MISSED DIAGNOSIS 


| got to Know Jayson Blair in connection 
with his work covering the New York TV 
stations, most of which, at one time or 
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another, have been my clients. About 
two months ago, | took him on as a client 
of my public relations agency. It is in that 
connection that | write this 
Both Seth Mnookin in his book Hard 
News and Michael Hoyt in his review of it 
(cir, November/December) miss one criti- 
cal fact: Jayson is manic-depressive. Un- 
treated manic-depressives often do 
strange things that make sense only to 
themselves at the time that they are 
doing them 
Getting caught was the best thing that 
could have happened to him. It eventually 
got him into treatment, to which he is 
largely responding well. To imply a larger 
meaning for American journalism from 
Jayson’s fiasco is asking a lot 
Ted Faraone 
New York, New York 


TRANSITORY VALUES 


| enjoyed Phil Meyer’s thoughts on the in- 
creasingly thin gruel being served up as 
journalism by America’s publishers (“Sav- 
ing Journalism,” cur, November/Decem- 
ber). Here in Washington, subway riders 
like myself now have to battle through 
Metro-station hawkers trying to give away 
copies of The Washington Post's free 
Express every workday morning. It’s 
depressing. | hate to start all my 
workdays saying no —| get plenty of 
chance to do that once | get into the 
office 
What makes it even more grating is 
the fact that | am fighting my way 
past them to the Post vending ma- 
chine to spend thirty-five cents on a 
copy of the “grown-up” newspaper 
After | buy it, | get aboard a subway 
train and clear my seat of discarded 
barely read Expresses (technically 
known as “litter”). Methinks a big part 
of the solution Meyer seeks is for 
those of us engaged in print journal- 
ism to acknowledge that we are no 
longer a mass medium. We should 
declare what we do to be special, im- 
portant, and worthy of a few coins — 
and stop trying to sell our wares to all 
eyeballs by creating crass tedium 
Mark Thompson 
Kensington, Maryland 
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DIVISION OF LABORS 


Trudy Lieberman’s article, “Imagining Evil 
(cur, September/October), is extremely ef- 
fective in sending fellow journalists the 
message that turning a blind eye to 
homeland security problems is going 
against the grain of our nation and the 
journalistic profession. However, since 
such information is so difficult to get, it is 
not likely to be dug up by anyone other 
than journalists who work for such heavy- 
weight news organizations as The New 
York Times and The Washington Post 
Those journalists should use their consid- 
erable resources for keeping the public in- 
formed about the very hard-to-get stuff 
and let the rest of us keep our day jobs 
informing the public about the usual 
weather surprises and baseball scores 
Bonnie Dalrymple 
Pullman, Washington 


CORRECTION 


The November/December issue contained 
an incorrect Web address for Chris 
Mooney, author of the article “Blinded by 
Science.” The correct address is 


www.ChrisCMooney.com 


Scripps Howard institute 
on the Environment 


May 16-21, 2005 


University of Colorado at Boulder 
Explore critical environmental issues with 
science and policy experts. 

During the one-week program, you'll exam- 
ine timely topics such as energy 
policy, global climate change, and 
ecosystem management 
The Institute covers the cost of instruction, 


field trips, lodging and most meals. 


Application deadline: March 15, 2005 


To apply, send a statement about why 
you want to attend along with a supervisor's 
letter of support and three work samples to: 
Scripps Howard Institute on the 
Environment 
Center for Environmental Journalism 
178 UCB 
Boulder, CO 80309-0478 
fax: 303-492-0969 
For full details visit 
www.colorado.edu/jouralism/cej 
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How one boy's battle for life 
captured Seattle's heart. 


At 11 years of age, Seth Cook is wise beyond his 
years. Due to arare illness called progeria, 

he is aging rapidly and facing death at an early 
age. Seattle Post-Intelligencer reporter Carol 
Smith knew the inspirational story of this local boy 
and his family would connect with readers. 


Over the course of a year spent with Seth and his 
family, Smith and photographer Dan DeLong 
developed “A Time to Live,” which shows the 
Cook family’s courage as they face the tragic 
progression of progeria. The journalists let readers 
get an inside look at what life is like for a young 
boy with an old man’s health problems. 


aie 


-year-old Michaela McAvoy of England, on the last night of the Sunshine Foundation's annual progeria reunion. 


& Carol Smith 


Photographer 
. Dan DeLong 
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They talked to classmates who learned from 
Seth and to doctors seeking a cure for the 
disease. This special 20-page section also 
revealed the touching story of a non-profit 
organization, the Sunshine Foundation, which 
brings together progeria victims from around 
the world once a year. The coverage gained 
a new dimension on the P-| Web site, where 
visitors could get to know Seth better through 
video and audio presentations. It’s worth a 

visit to seattlepi.com/specials/seth to hear Seth 
tell his story in his own words. 


Readers responded to “A Time to Live” in record 
numbers. By bringing important local stories to 
the community, Hearst Newspapers deliver 
excellence every day. 


ee 
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EDITORIAL 


DEFINING BIAS DOWNWARD 


Holding Political Power to Account Is Not Some Liberal Plot 


eed Irvine, the energetic liberal-bias hunter 
who died November 16 at eighty-two, was- 
n't always wrong. Irvine founded Accuracy 
in Media, the conservative press watchdog 
group, thirty-five years ago. He was stone blind to his 
own prejudices, and he could be scur- 
rilous and unfair in his attacks, but 
he knew something about our major 
media, most of them based in the 
urban capitais of what we now call 
blue states and influenced, naturally, 
by their context. 

Irvine must have been amazed in 
the end by all the company he had: 
well-financed bias-busters, slews of 
books, think tanks, and radio and tele- 
vision icons, all singing his song. This 
has had the good effect of waking 
some left-tilting journalists to their 
sometimes unconscious leanings, push- 
ing them to challenge their presump- 
tions and broaden their reporting. It 
has had the bad effect of making other journalists 
afraid of their own shadow, for fear of the bias cops. 
And now there’s a new challenge. 

In the wake of the election the bias symphony is 
reaching for a crescendo. The new refrain goes this 
way: aside from John Kerry, the election’s other loser 
Was mainstream media. George W. Bush, the theory 
goes, won despite the strenuous efforts of the press 
to bring him down. Here’s an example of this view, 
from Tim Graham of National Review Online: 

Every anti-Bush angle . was explored with great 
ferocity. Almost every week of 2004 was a bad media 
week for Bush. There was Paul O'Neill Book Week. 
There was 9/11 Ads in Bad Taste Week. There was 
Clarke Book Week. There Bob Wood- 
Book Week. There were two weeks of Alaba- 


Richard was 
ward 
Guard Whereabouts Hunt. There 


ma National were 


four weeks of Abu Ghraib hype 

What’s disturbing is not the way that Graham is 
whining into his champagne but his little two-step away 
from reality. He and others are defining bias downward, 
as anything that challenges a GOP point of view. 


When a Republican former treasury secretary 
publicly parts company with his president on eco- 
nomic policy, that’s a legitimate story fit for national 
discussion. Ditto for a book by a top antiterrorism 
expert who seriously argues that the administration 

is blowing the war on terror. Ditto 
for the need for some attention to 
the work of Woodward, a quality re- 
porter on the insider perspective 
(and whose book on the run-up to 
the war was carefully balanced). An 
effort to map the young George 
Bush’s record in the Guard, unknown 
to this day? That’s legitimate, too — 
if, of course, it’s done right. Abu 
Ghraib? It was an insult to America’s 
commitment to morality that, if any- 
thing, has been undercovered. One 
can have a legitimate debate about 
the weight that ought to be given to 
stories such as these but to suggest 
they should not be aggressively re- 
ported is to slip away from the world of real dis- 
course. 

So now what? The prospect of four years of com- 
petition for the dominant version of reality on all 
things political is not only depressing — like being 


tied in a chair in front of an endless loop of Cross- 


fire — but worrisome, because endlessly dueling 


versions of reality are ultimately unstable. Without 
some rough agreement on what is significant, Citi- 
zens will not get the intellectually honest debate 
that citizenship requires. Journalists, whatever their 
inner political leanings, must work harder at being 
honest brokers of information, worthy of respect. 
Honest conservatives, meanwhile, should consider 
a pair of New Year's resolutions: first, recognize that 
challenging political power and holding it to account 
is the legitimate role of the press in a democracy, 
not some liberal plot. Second, swear off defining any 
story that is uncomfortable to you as an example of 
liberal bias. Such a tactic probably won’t work in the 
long run, anyway. As somebody once noted, facts are 


CIR 


stubborn things. 
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BY MARK I. PINSKY 
AMONG THE EVANGELICALS 


How one reporter got religion 


ressed to identify a single evangelical Christian 

who is not a national religious leader, a coun- 

try music star, a politician, or an athlete, many 
journalists based outside red states would probably 
flail around like a desperate quiz show contestant — 
until the name Ned Flanders popped into their minds. 
Oddly enough, that animated character in The Simp- 
sons wouldn’t be such a bad choice. Like many vot- 
ing Americans, the Flanders family says grace at meals, 
attends church most Sundays, reads and refers to the 
Bible, and prays out loud. Amid the lingering bewil- 
derment in the wake of the presidential election, I 
can sympathize with those of my colleagues still puz- 
zling over the evangelical enigma. It’s never easy to 
parachute into an alien environment and file a co- 
herent story eight hours later. As with a Boston jour- 
nalist covering the Catholic Church or one in Salt 
Lake City covering the Mormons, reporting about 
evangelicals while living in the Sunbelt provides the 
luxury of home-field advantage, as well as the op- 
portunity to return again and again to the subject. 
When I began covering religion for the Los An- 
geles Times in Orange County in 1985, I knew very 
little about Sunbelt Christianity. A Jew, born in Miami 
and raised in the New Jersey suburbs, I first read 
the New Testament in a college course, and only be- 
cause it was then required at my historically 
Methodist university. But over a decade at the Times 


covering this growing (and, to me, strange) tribe of 


people called evangelicals I learned a lot — or so I 


P S 
OSS 
RIT 
PSA 
LOS 


thought. Since this was the era of the televangelism 
scandals, I focused on religious broadcasting, the out- 
lets based in southern California, like Robert Schuller’s 
Hour of Power and Paul Crouch’s Trinity Broadcast- 
ing Network, that knit together the nation’s evan- 
gelical community. Through them, I reasoned, I could 
better understand their viewers. 

At the time, this top-down approach to the beat 
seemed logical. | was working in Orange County, but 
I lived in a quaint, cosmopolitan beach community 
in Los Angeles County, and so I had little visceral 
sense of what was happening at the evangelical grass 
roots in my circulation area. In retrospect, it is clear 
that I should have been paying closer attention to 
another, equally important story in my backyard: a 
little congregation called Saddleback Valley Commu- 
nity Church in southern Orange County, which would 
grow into one of the nation’s most influential mega- 
churches. Its pastor, the Reverend Rick Warren, whom 
I confess I never sought out to interview, developed 
the motivational concept of the forty-day “Purpose 
Driven Church” that is today sweeping the nation’s 
congregations and, in book form, is a fixture on the 
best-seller lists. 

Moving to the other end of the Sunbelt in 1995 
to cover religion for the Orlando Sentinel, 1 didn’t 
have the opportunity to make the same mistake. 
While evangelicals are part of a varied theological 
landscape in California, they are the landscape in 
Florida: Southern Baptists, Pentecostals, charismatic 
Catholics, and even many mainline Protestants. Sud- 
denly, I found myself in a very different Orange Coun- 
ty. The most ubiquitous bumper sticker was not for 
a commercial rock station; it was for one devoted to 
contemporary Christian music. In addition to being 
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a tourist Mecca, Orlando was becoming a New 
Jerusalem for international evangelical organizations, 
much like Colorado Springs. Reflexively, I returned 
to my top-down ways, making up for lost time by 
doing articles about influential para-church organiza- 
tions like Campus Crusade for Christ and Wycliffe 
Bible Translators that had by then migrated from 
southern California to central Florida. 

But something was different. For the first time in 
my life, I was living in a sea of believing, faithful 
Christians, and the cold shock felt like total immer- 
sion. As on the West Coast, I learned a lot on the 
job, interviewing ministers, leaders, and lay people. I 
attended church services often than 


more many 


Christians — some months more often than I at- 
tended my own synagogue. But the most intense part 
of my education came from outside the job, apart 
from the mediation of a reporter’s notebook. At PTA 
meetings, at Scouts, in the supermarket checkout line, 
and in my neighborhood I encountered evangelicals 
simply as people, rather than as subjects or sources 
of quotes for my stories. Our children went to the 
same birthday parties. We sat next to each other in 
the bleachers while the kids played recreational 
sports. Our family doctor went on frequent mission 
trips and kept a New Testament in each examining 
room. In the process, I learned about the Great Com- 
mission, the biblical obligation of all Christians to 
share their faith with the once-born and the unsaved. 

Evangelicals were no longer caricatures or ab- 
stractions. | learned to interpret their metaphors and 
read their body language. From personal, day-to-day ex- 
perience I observed what John Green at the Univer- 
sity of Akron has discerned from extensive research: 
evangelicals were not monolithic nor were they, as 
The Washington Post infamously characterized them, 
“poor, uneducated and easy to command.” Like Ned 
Flanders, they are more likely to be overzealous than 
hypocritical, although there is certainly some of the 
latter. They don’t march in lockstep to what Pat Robert- 
son or Jerry Falwell or Focus on the Family’s James 
Dobson tell them, and they hold surprisingly diverse 
views on many issues. While making common cause 
politically, their theological differences range from the 
subtle to the significant. For evangelicals, religion is 
not just for Sundays — or Election Day. 

This epiphany — it would be hard to call it any- 
thing else, except maybe a revelation — transformed 
the way I approached my beat. I discarded the tra- 
ditional way of structuring my stories. No more, 
“While some wacko evangelical leaders over here say 
this, these rational secularists and moderate mainlin- 
ers over there say that, with an author or academ- 
ic in the middle tossed in for balance. While sym- 


metrical, this is so schematic that it makes the re- 
sult predictable and unrevealing. Instead, I decided 
to treat evangelicals as a discrete universe. I started 
to write about them in a way that would be inter- 
esting and informative to my suburban, Sunbelt read- 


ers — and to me. That is,“Some evangelicals say this, 


but others disagree,” and why and what that means. 


nce I applied this new template, the stories 

changed. Illuminating fissures and fault lines 

began to appear. Southern Baptists might oppose 
women in the pulpit, but Pentecostals did not. Con- 
servative Catholics rejected the use of condoms for 
birth control or in AIDS prevention, but Protestants did 
not. Christian backing for Israel and its policies often 
came with a galling and divisive price tag for Ameri- 
can Jewish allies: simultaneous support for apostate 
Messianics who want to convert their faithful coreli- 
gionists. While there is near unanimity opposing gay 
marriage and abortion among evangelicals, serious and 
fundamental divisions exist over other issues, including 
the Iraq war, environmentalism, tax policy — and yes, 
even civil unions. I know this because it is what the 
evangelicals I know tell me. An evangelical woman in 
my wife’s book club, a Democrat, jokingly referred to 
George Bush as “the antichrist.” 

I would like to say that this hard-earned under- 
standing of evangelicals enabled me to predict the out- 
come of the recent presidential election, but it didn’t. 
At the same time, neither did the returns leave me as 
shell-shocked as they did some of my colleagues. And 
despite the blustering of some leaders, I think I know 
why grass-roots evangelicals do not feel triumphant 
about the results. True, in states like Florida they see 
Republican control of all branches of government, from 
Tallahassee to Washington, D.C. Conservatives and 
Christians dominate the AM radio dial, and the Fox 
News Channel leads the local cable television ratings. 
But despite all this, many of my evangelical friends 
and neighbors still feel besieged, beleaguered, and, to 
some degree, powerless. 

The threat they cannot defeat at the polls is a per- 
vasive, popular culture they consider to be, for the 
most part, a toxic mix of loveless sexuality and sense- 
less violence. As a parent, a media consumer, and — 
in my heart — a blue-stater, I have to agree with them 
on this point, adding to the mix only my personal 
(elitist?) complaint: pop culture’s relentless stupidity. 

This is not to say that I agree with them on much 
else, politically or theologically. Yet neither does it 
keep me from understanding the sincerity of their 
beliefs, or from reporting them fairly. 1 may be flat- 
tering myself, but over time I think I have developed 
a relationship of mutual trust and mutual respect 
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with the evangelical community and its leaders. Of 


course, that doesn’t mean they've given up trying to 
bring me to Jesus. That’s what evangelicals do, it’s in 
their spiritual DNA, and I’m okay with that. @ 


Mark I. Pinsky, a religion reporter at the Orlando Sentinel, is 


author of The Gospel According to Disney: Faith, Trust, and 
Pixie Dust and The Gospel According to The Simpsons: 


The Spiritual Life of the World’s Most Animated Family. 


BY JUDITH MATLOFF 
COVERING KIDNAP VICTIMS 


The case for restraint 


n June 1994, I faced one of the more blurred eth- 

ical questions of my career. I was running Reuters’s 

southern Africa editing desk on a quiet Sunday af- 
ternoon. The day was so atypically uneventful that | 
actually had time to write letters. Suddenly a col- 
league called with some news. A mutual friend from 
The Associated Press, Tina Susman, had been taken 
hostage in Somalia. The caller lowered his voice. 
“Could you please not publish anything?” he asked. 
The AP, he explained, feared that publicity could en- 
danger negotiations for Susman’s release. 

My first thought was, “Of course.” Our familial press 
corps had been traumatized by the slaughter of three 
other colleagues in Somalia. Having experienced close 
calls myself, I projected myself into Susman’s terri- 
fying situation — blindfolded and powerless. Who 
wouldn't want to protect Tina? 

But the professional in me felt uneasy. Shouldn't 
we report that an American reporter had been seized? 
Sure, Susman was a buddy; she had been to my house 
and was dating a photographer in my office. But 
weren't we suppressing the news solely because we 
knew her? Silence implied a double standard. After 
all, we routinely covered the abductions of aid work- 
ers. Shouldn’t we extend the same courtesy of an 
embargo to someone of another profession? 

Protocol resolved my quandary; in good conscience 
I passed on AP’s request to my supervisor. The em- 
bargo orchestrated by the AP had grown to fifteen 
news organizations, and with the words, “Tina is a 
close personal friend” my boss declared that Reuters 
would join it. 

After twenty days, Susman was freed unharmed. 
The dilemma receded from my thoughts — until last 
October, when I received an e-mail from none other 
than Susman. She informed me that a young freelance 
photographer from Oklahoma, Paul Taggart, had been 
pulled from a car in Baghdad. The press corps there, 


with apparent approval of editors back home, had 
agreed to a collective silence while his release was 
sought. They feared that reporting on the case would 
give the kidnappers their desired publicity, and end 
with yet another sinister beheading video. 

Perhaps twenty news organizations took part in 
the embargo, including al-Jazeera, Abu Dhabi TV, and 
al-Arabiya. Only a stringer from The Washington 
Times didn’t respect it, but his story so distorted the 
facts that little harm was done. The news cartel treat- 
ed Taggart’s liberation, after two days in captivity, 
with equal discretion. Just a handful of media orga- 
nizations reported on his release, and their dispatches 
were tersely worded. 


ince October, ’'ve been mulling over the prac- 

tice of not reporting on kidnapped colleagues. 

I keep returning to a few questions: Are we 
doing a disservice to the public by withholding in- 
formation? Does an embargo entail censorship and, 
just as bad, favoritism? 

Here’s where I came down: no story is worth a 
life, and news should be withheld if we can rea- 
sonably assume that we could save a hostage — fel- 
low journalist or anyone else — and make sure that 
we can get the facts out eventually. We should by 
no means suppress reporting on troubling § stories 
such as the beheadings in Iraq. But we must give 
equal treatment to civilians from other professions 
who have been taken hostage, something that has- 
n't been addressed adequately so far. There was no 
similar embargo on news for aid workers or con- 
tractors kidnapped in Iraq. That might be because 
their employers didn’t request silence, or the news 
got out before they could. But we should be wary 
of preferential treatment — an issue that I know 
makes editors squirm — and be as conscientious 
kid- 
napped photographer from Tulsa. Do we even con- 


about an abducted Turkish truck driver as a 
sider calling fellow journalists and asking, “Are we 
endangering a life by publishing this story?” 

By saying this, I realize that I'm inviting charges 
of censorship. Some will argue that the press should 
honestly show war’s consequences. If people get kid- 
napped, it’s news. But embargoing news isn’t really 
censorship, in that the information will eventually be 
printed. It’s simply making a call about when to pub- 
lish. 

The fact remains that the customary ethics that 
govern our profession grow murky when one is cov- 
ering an armed conflict. Professional detachment 
melts away with the prospect of saving a fellow 
human. I've seen cameramen put down their lenses 
to avoid inciting mob violence. Some journalists who 
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felt compelled to testify at war crimes tribunals would 
never have done so in a domestic court. You're es- 
sentially paying a bribe when you furnish Marlboros 
at an armed roadblock, but the alternative could mean 
death. Following this logic, I don’t see anything wrong 
with holding a story for a few days or weeks to pro- 
tect someone. The news will ultimately get out. 
The British police have advocated a similar posi- 
tion, according to Stephen Claypole, the chief exec- 
utive officer of World Picture News, for whom Tag- 
gart was working when he was captured. For many 
years, Scotland Yard discouraged reporters from pub- 
lishing the details of criminal kidnappings while they 
were under way. The full story could be printed once 
the abductions ended. The police argued that such 
blackouts helped prevent violence and similar kid- 
nappings. 
. Taking this argument further, I'd call for limiting 
coverage of those barbaric snuff videos coming out 
of Iraq. Giving beheadings front-page treatment or 
broadcasting scenes of hostages begging for their 
lives plays right into the abductors’ hands. The news 
embargo on Susman’s capture extended to a tape 
that showed her kneeling before her masked cap- 
tors. We should exercise similar discipline on such 
propaganda tools today. 


hat said, I realize that it’s impossible to gener- 

alize about the correctness of sitting on news 

about civilian hostages. In retrospect, Susman’s 
captors just wanted money, so coverage probably 
wouldn’t have jeopardized her release. (Ransom was- 
n’t paid.) At the time, we were unsure of the cap- 
tors’ demands, so we were right to be safe. Some- 
times publicity can help resolve a kidnapping, though 
it might have made Taggart’s situation worse since 
Iraqi captors generally use their victims for propa- 
ganda purposes. Thus, it was wise to keep a lid on 
news while his freedom was being negotiated. At the 
same time, it would have been futile for the Ameri- 
can press to withhold coverage of the beheading of 
hostages in Iraq already aired on al-Jazeera. 

More than 150 foreigners have been kidnapped in 
Iraq. It’s likely more will be taken. Practically, it would 
be hard to get the disparate press corps to agree to 
exercise restraint in covering all such stories. Con- 
sensus is often elusive during wartime, precisely be- 
cause traditional ethics fade away. For every journal- 
ist who drives bleeding victims to the hospital, you'll 
another who 
course of events. Some intervene in beatings, others 
look away. Moreover, given the changes in technolo- 
gy and the media industry, it’s harder to sit on a 
story today than it was in 1994. The hostage-takers 


find doesn’t want to influence the 
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know how to exploit the voracious 24-hour news 
cycle: If their gruesome videos fail to attract cover- 
age from mainstream networks and papers, they can 
always turn to bloggers, wagering that the noise gen- 
erated on the Web is enough to bait the mainstream 
press into reporting on the videos. 

But with the number of news organizations based 
in Baghdad dwindling, it could be less difficult to get 
everyone to agree on a common strategy, one that 
errs on the side of caution when it comes to re- 
porting on kidnap victims. The diverse press corps 
— Arabic and Western alike — demonstrated with 
the Taggart case that it can pull together on stories. 
We should see more such efforts for those hostages 
who aren’t our colleagues. 

There is no simple formula for deciding whether 
to report on a hostage case, in Iraq or anywhere else. 
But the general rule should be to ask ourselves 
whether we have made a serious effort to determine 
whether publicity would put the victim at risk when 
we report on the capture of anyone other than a 
press colleague. Are we implicitly responsible for some- 
one’s death by maintaining a double standard? Or do 
we just report the news and find out later? 


Judith Matloff teaches a course on war reporting at the 


Columbia Graduate School of Journalism. 
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DARTS & LAURELS 


DART to Editor & Pub- 
lisher, for a worrisome sign of 
recidivism. Back in 1998, the 
trade magazine announced to 
ethicists’ cheers that as part of 
its program in self-improve- 
ment, it was discontinuing its 
eighty-year practice of selling 
its cover to advertisers. But this 
fall — despite an impressive 
record editorially — it appears 
to have released itself from 
that promise on a technicality. 
While E&P’s October cover in- 
deed remained intact, it was 
completely obscured by a false 
one — an ad for the weekly 
Life, now available “through 
the power of newspapers” — 
below the imprimatur of the 
venerable E&P logo. 


LAUREL tothe ar- 
zona Daily Star, for building a 
small oasis in a desert of dry 
Statistics. As the number of 
bodies of illegal immigrants 
found at the state’s southern 
border crossings continues to 
mount, and as the news of 
those discoveries grows ever 
more routine, the Star now 
gathers and posts on its Web 
site every vital fact and figure 
it can possibly unearth about 
each and every one of those 
luckless individuals. Drawn 
from records provided by iaw 
enforcement officials, county 
medical examiners, and Mexi- 
can government agencies, 
the unusual database, search- 
able without cost by name, 
age, or hometown, includes 
information on when and 
where the body was found ("2 
miles east of San Miguel Vil- 
lage"; “Colorado River at 


Morales Dam”), whether there 
was a name (“unidentified 
woman"; “Aurelio Torres 
Boto”; “unidentified man”), 
and the cause of death (“ex- 
posure”; “heat stroke”; “dehy- 
dration”; “drowning”). And 
somewhere on the horizon: 
the things they carried 
“Every week | receive calls 
from someone looking for a 
lost relative,” said Michael Ma- 
rizco, the border reporter 
who gathers the data, “and 
the sad truth is, that person is 
probably dead... . It’s my 
hope that the database will 
help people find their rela- 


discussion ended, Alex Chad- 
wick, the program's host, 
loftily informed listeners that 
it was NPR's policy to not re- 
port such results — then 
promptly announced that 
they would in fact be posted, 
as they became available, by 
Day to Day's new partner. 
“You. can check’ there 
throughout the day,” Chad- 
wick suggested helpfully, “at 
Slate.com." 


LAUREL 10 Amer- 
can Public Media, for an un- 
sentimental investigative 
journey. In a two-part series 


NPR WAS HAVING 
iTS ETHICAL CAKE 
AND EATING if TOO 


tives and give them some 
peace with a proper burial.” 
Also, and not incidentally, the 
paper's soaring tally — 221 
such deaths for the twelve 
months ended September 
2004, as opposed to the 
smaller number of 172 
deaths officially reported by 
the U.S. Border Patrol] — 
gives to the public a truer, if 
grimmer perspective 


BART to National Pub- 
lic Radio, for having its ethical 
cake and eating it too. As part 
of its Election Day coverage, 
the network's program Day to 
Day aired a brief discussion on 
the issue of reporting the re- 
sults of exit interviews before 
the polls had closed and the 
potential of such reports to 
affect the outcome. When the 


aired on Marketplace, and in 
an exhaustive database post- 
ed on its Web site, the net- 
work detailed the frequent 
flignts to faraway places 
made by every member of 
the House and Senate (some- 
times with spouse and kids) 
from 2000 to 2004, along 
with the names of the corpo- 
rations, lobbyists, universities, 
think tanks, and other special- 
interest groups that privately 
picked up the tab. Produced 
by American Radio Works, the 
September report was based 
on an analysis of thousands 
of the required handwritten 
travel-disclosure forms 
packed away in the bowels of 
the Capito! Building in Wash- 
ington and catalogued by a 
team of graduate students 
from Northwestern's Medill 
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School of Journalism. Landing 
hard on the rules that let sen- 
ators and representatives un- 
reservedly avail themselves of 
some fourteen million dollars’ 
worth of Florida golf games 
and Carolina beaches, Califor- 
nia spas and Las Vegas pools, 
Swedish massages and Lon- 
don shows, the report pro- 
vided an illuminating map of 
how the influence-buyers 
spend their money — and 
how our lawmakers spend 
their time 


LAUREL & DART 
to The Buffalo News, for 
going so far — but only. The 
paper ran a highly favorable 
review of a local gadfly’s self- 
published book, recom- 
mending it to “anyone con- 
cerned about Buffalo's politi- 
cal leadership” and even help- 
fully listing the bookshops 
and Web sites where it could 
be bought. But the review 
made no mention whatsoev- 
er of The Buffalo News itself, 
which the book cites pointed- 
ly in its indictment of that 
leadership. “What has The 
Buffalo News done for the 
last forty years while our 
economy has been steadily 
declining,” goes one passage 
that escaped the review's at- 
tention, “but support incum- 
bent politicians and the nu- 
merous failed plans, 
schemes, and scams of the 
local power elite?” 


Darts and Laurels is written 

by Gloria Cooper, cir's deputy 
executive editor. Nominations: 
gc15@columbia.edu; 
212-854-1887. 
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STATE OF THE ART 
INTO THE BREACH .. . RIDE THE NATION'S OMBUDSMEN 


ate in 2003, The New York Times, against all its inclinations 
but desperate to exorcise the ghost of Jayson Blair, 
cracked open its door to the alien presence of a public ed- 
itor. The message to readers was clear: the Times would do any- 
thing — yes, even that — to regain their shaken trust 
Building institutional credibility through the person of an in- 
dependent intermediary was hardly a new idea. When Daniel 
Okrent took that historic job, he swelled to thirty-nine the U.S 
ranks of the Organization of News Ombudsmen (appropriately, 
ONO), a dedicated band of seasoned journalists in similar ser- 
vice around the country at outlets big and small, mostly 
(though not exclusively) newspapers. Together they 
carry forward a movement that began some 
forty years ago in response to the pubiic’s 
alarming disaffection with an unaccountable 
press. Whatever the nuances of their vari- 
ous titles — reader representative, public 
editor, reader advocate, ombudsman — 
they are, in effect, the complaint depart- 
ment of the news business 
The complaints, for the most part, are 
ordinary, and easily dispatched: This is 
why the paper was delayed, why the ink 
stains the fingers, why the late sports 
scores have vanished, why the comic strip 
was dropped. But there is nothing ordi- 
nary about the war in Iraq, nothing ordi- 
nary about the fury that the war — or, 
more precisely, that the news of the war — 
has unleashed upon its messengers. Lay- 
ered as the criticisms are with frustration and 
fear, politics and patriotism, hate and hope, the 
relentless expressions of outrage and disgust pre- 
sent to the nation’s ombudsmen an unprecedented chal- 
lenge. To be sure, some ombudsmen simply register the read- 
ers’ charges, dutifully record an editor's reply, and let it go at 
that, while a few have pressed the newsroom to hurry up and 
find the good news readers have been demanding. But the best 
ombudsmen have recognized the opportunity for civic instruc- 
tion — of readers and newsroom alike — and grasped it 
For example, the visceral reaction, including canceled sub- 
scriptions, aroused by those now-iconic photographs of the 
antiwar protests, of the flag-draped coffins of American sol- 
diers coming home, of the bodies hanging from the Falluja 
bridge, of the torture at Abu Ghraib, of the beheading of 
Nicholas Berg — photos relentlessly attacked as “offensive,” 
“intrusive,” “unpatriotic,” sensationalistic,” “sadistic,” “porno- 
graphic,” or worse — has been thoughtfully addressed by, 
among others, Don Wycliff of the Chicago Tribune, C.B. Hanif 


of The Palm Beach Post, Gina Lubrano of The San Diego Union- 
Tribune, Connie Coyne of The Salt Lake Tribune. Their columns 
make clear their respect for readers’ feelings even as they go 
on to explain, gently, firmly, and sometimes with eloquence, 
how the publication of the admittedly awful photo serves the 
public interest and therefore American democracy. By the 
same token, Michael Getler has rebuked The Washington Post 
for its buried placement of the protest story, Pam Platt the 
Louisville Courier-Journal for not leading the charge against 
government censorship of the coffin photos, Tony Marcano 
The Sacramento Bee for waiting a week to run a picture of Abu 
Ghraib. “| would urge both editors and readers,” Mar- 
cano wrote, “to weigh the obscenity of the im- 
ages against the obscenity of silence and de- 

nial in the face of injustice.” 

Okrent, for his part, had been steadily 
establishing his bona fides in all manner 
of significant topics unrelated to Iraq 
when he decided this spring to break 
his self-imposed rule against comment- 
ing on journalism produced by the 
Times before his tenure began. His May 
30 examination of the paper’s overly 
credulous prewar reporting on weapons 
of mass destruction had been started 
weeks before. and was published only 
days after, the appearance of an editors’ 
note acknowledging the Times's less 

than rigorous coverage. Okrent’s analysis 

went deeper, weighing the practices that 

encouraged the lapses, naming the names 

that the editors had not, and concluding that 

the failure was “institutional.” Such criticisms soon 

found their way into the columns of other ombuds- 

men — Getler, for instance, faulting the Post for not giving 

more prominence to dissenting reports on WMD; others, par- 

ticularly those whose newspapers had picked up the Times's 

original WMD reports, stressing a newly felt need for skepti- 

cism. Indeed, Okrent’s column was nothing less than perfect 

proof of the Times’s paradoxically wise judgment — both in 

opening its door to a first-class ombudsman and in its gut re- 

sistance to that move. As the Times is learning every day, and as 

those other enlightened news organizations that support an 
ombudsman can testify, readers’ trust does not come cheap 

Meanwhile, complaints continue, centering now not only on 

how the grievous injuries and horrifying deaths — of soldiers 

and civilians, Americans and Iraqis — should be covered, but 

whether. Like the war, and the news of the war, the ombuds- 

mien’s work goes on — Gloria Cooper 
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SHARON REED: WOIO CLEVELAND. 
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CURRENTS 


MEDIA 2004: SOME NOT-SO-HIGH POINTS 


No one will say this was the best year American journalism has ever seen. We'll let the Pulitzer committee 
take care of the honors; here is cir’s year-end review of what some would rather forget. 


GOING OUT 

WITH A BANG AWARD 
Winner: Bob Edwards. If the 
25,000 fans who signed the on- 
line “Save Bob Edwards” petition 
all buy satellite radios, NPR is 
doomed. 

Runner-up: Howell Raines. 
Nothing less than a 21,000-word 
Atlantic essay could expose how 
everyone else was wrong 


AHEAD OF ITS TIME AWARD 
Winner: WOIO Cleveland anchor 
Sharon Reed appears naked and 
unblurred, and the station draws 
record ratings. Action Nudes at 
Eleven. 

Runner-up: Lewis Laoham, for 
preemptively describing the GOP 
convention in the past tense. 


BIGGEST LIBERAL 

MEDIA FANTASY 

Winner: Kerry/McCain ‘04 
Then, the lion laid down with 
the lamb, the frog turned into a 
prince, and they all lived happily 
ever after. 

Runner-up: The 

“Bush Bulge.” All 

that effort to find 

Bush's wire, 

and not a 

word on 

UFOs — 

where's 

the 

justice? 


BIGGEST CONSERVATIVE 
MEDIA FANTASY 


Winner: Ronald Reagan on the 


$10 bill. Next, a national monu- 
ment to Bill Buckley's sailboat. 
Runner-up: All that good news 
coming out of Iraq 


BIGGEST BIPARTISAN 
MEDIA FANTASY 


Hillary Clinton ‘08. 


LEAST ANONYMOUS SOURCE 
Michael Scheurer, a.k.a. 
“Anonymous.” He was on 

the outs at the CIA after 
writing a book called imperial 
Hubris and complaining to 
journalists about the Keystone 
Kops aspect of the hunt for 

bin Laden. 


BEST ON-AIR SCRAP 
Winner: Tucker Carlson vs. 
Jon Stewart. Someday, your 
children will ask, 

“Where were you when 
Jon Stewart called Tucker 
Carlson a ‘dick’?” 
Runner-up: Zell Miller vs 
Chris Matthews. Fisticuffs? 
Swords? Or pistols at 

ten paces? 


MOST EXCLUSIVE EXCLUSIVE 
The New York Post's front-page 
Dick Gepharat-for-VP scoop 
Someone's been phoning in 
headlines again! 


MOST POWERFUL 
MEDIA MACHINE 


Winner: Google 
Runner-up: Jim Romenesko 


MOST UNFORTUNATE 
CHRISTENING 


Winner: “Blog.” 
Runner-up: Anything “for 
Truth.” 


LEAST ACCURATE 
PREDICTION (SPORTS) 


Winner: The Red Sox must lose. 
Runner-up: Tiger Woods 
can't lose. 


LEAST ACCURATE 
PREDICTION (POLITICS) 
Winner: The National Election 
Pool’s exit polls. Can't wait to 
see the “fix” devised for 2008 — 
third time’s a charm, folks. 
Runner-up: Howard Dean as 
the Democratic frontrunner. 


MATT DRUDGE'S 
FINEST HOUR 


Reporting Election Day exit polls, 


Drudge noted, “Both camps 
urge caution.” 
a WVU Lat = 


BEST SOMETHING 
OUT OF NOTHING 
The “Kerry intern.” 


BEST NOTHING 

OUT OF SOMETHING 

Bush's National Guard service 
BEST BUSH QUOTE 
REGARDING THE PRESS 
Winner: “Now that I've got the 
will of the people at my back, 
I'm going to start enforcing the 
one-question rule.” 
Runner-up: “!’m aware if there 
is yet another story about X, Y, Z 
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in the newspaper .. . I'M aware 
if there is seven straight days of 
a certain news story being run. 
I'm aware if there is three days 
of something.” 


MOST OBVIOUSLY 
REVILED FIGURE 


Tie: Bob Novak/Raloh Nader 


MOST DUBIOUS NYT 

TREND STORY 

Winner: People eat cereal 
(November 14, A1). 
Runners-up: Punk Republicans 
(March 21), People live in 
basements (February 25), 
people have iPods 

(February 15, August 26, 
November 6, etc.). 


FUNNIEST RUNNING GAG 
Winner: The Richard Perle Libel 
Watch, by Slate’s Jack Shafer 
Perle waited a full year before 
deciding not to sue Sy Hersh. 
Runner-up: Larry King. 


LEAST WARRANTED 
CORRECTION 


“News Corp.'s Fox News was 
incorrectly described in a 
page-one article yesterday 
as being sympathetic to 

the Bush cause.” (WSJ, 
October 26) 


MOST EMBARRASSING 
CORRECTION 
W.M.D 


Compiled by Corey Pein. 

Thanks to Romenesko’s archives 
and DayPop.com, cir’s interns, 
and the staff of CJR Daily. 





12.5: Years the dissident Liu Jing- 
sheng spent in Chinese prison for 
publishing “counter-revolutionary 
propaganda.” 


2: Number of American journal- 
ists, as Of December, who face 
prison for protecting sources 


0: Number of U.S. newspapers 
with a permanent prison beat 


1,470,045: Number of Ameri- 
cans in prison for any crime 


35,000: Copies of the pro-op- 
position paper Tviy Vybir seized 
by Ukrainian police during No- 
vember’s disputed elections 


100,000: Number of nonexis- 
tent “ghost readers” of Newsday 
in the year 
ber 2002 


oeginning Septem- 


17: Percent of the paper’s circu- 
lation they represented 


14,000: Number of requests to 
England's Guardian for Clark Coun- 
ty, Ohio, addresses, in the paper's 


write-to-a-voter campaign 


60: Number of days, beginning 
November 11, with a “state of 
emergency,” during which Iraq’s 
interim government ordered 
news outlets to “set aside 
space” for the official line 


: Years after the end of the Tal- 
that Hamid 
Karzai's government banned 


iban’s television ban 


cable television 


20: Estimated number of cable 
operators in Kabul 


99.8: Percen 
complaints to the FCC in 2003 
that were filed by Brent Bozell’s 
group, The Parents Television 


Council 


of indecency 


$14.99: Price, plus shipping and 
nandling, of TV-B-Gone, a key- 
chain device that turns off any 
television in range 


Sources: RSF, Guardian, Washing- 
ton Post, Reuters, AP, Media- 
week. Research by Sarah Dalsimer. 
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FOLLOW THE MONEY 


hat old reporter’s dictum is 

also an excuse to ignore the 
afflicted. Research by the Harvard 
fellow Ethan Zuckerman suggests 
that the amount of press atten- 
tion a country gets depends on 
how rich it is. Since June 2003, 
Zuckerman has mined the daily 
Web output of big outlets like The 
Washington Post, The New York 
Times, and CNN, as well as aggre- 
gator sites like Google News 
Though the numbers are impre- 
cise, he found that coverage in the 


American press co 


closely to a country’s gross do- 


mestic product and imports than 


to, Say, its military strength or pop- 
ulation. Japan and Nigeria have 
similar populations — but Japan 
grabs about seven times the men- 
tions. SO what? Think of your 
health. Zuckerman notes that Al 
Qaeda based itself in poor coun- 
tries where the West wasn't look- 
ing. See the ongoing research at 
htt h2odev.law.harvard.edu/ 

—CP 


SOUND BITE 


. was punished for six months, forced to work on a 
pig farm, for forgetting to write the last syllable of 
Kim Jong-ll.” 


1 former North Korean TV journalist quoted in the 


worldwide 


2004 


press freedom index. hy Reporters Without Borders 


rreiates more } 








WHERE DO 
THESE 
NUMBERS 
come 
FROM? 


One piece is datelined Saigon, 
the other, Baghdad. The body 
count — flawed fixture of the 
five o'clock follies — has re- 
turned. In Vietnam, of course, 
such counts turned out to be 
wildly inaccurate. We hope 
today’s journalists remember 
what their predecessors learned 
at great cost: be very skeptical 
of official reports. —CP. 


March 24, 1967: The number of 
American and enemy combat ca- 
Sualties in Vietnam set records last 
United States military 
spokesman reported tonight 
American losses totaled 2,092 — 
211 killed, 1,874 wounded, and 7 
missing. The enemy lost 2,675 
killed. (NYT) 


week, a 


November 19, 2004: 

John Sattler, commander 

Ist Marine Expeditionary | 

said the U.S. casualty toll in the 
Falluja offensive stood at 51 
dead and about 425 wounded 
An estimated 1,200 insurgents 
have been killed, with about 
1,025 enemy fighters detained 
the military says. (AP) 


LANGUAGE CORNER 


TROOPS AND TROUPERS 


e Hannah Feldman, assistant associate editor 
of Baltimore Magazine, a “small question, but 


it's been plaguing me” 


Is someone who perseveres in the face of diffi- 
culty a real trooper, “akin to calling someone a 


brave little soldier,” 


al performer for whom the show must go on, no 


matter what?” 


It’s the latter, as Feldman suspected. Spelled 
"and accompanied by an adjective or 
“trouper” denotes a member of a 


with a “u 
standing alone, 


or a real trouper, ’ 


theatrica 


a profession 
one of those 


| company (usually traveling, in a troupe) 
and has come to mean someone who keeps plug- 
ging away even when things 
The double “o” spelling is for a soldier — partic- 
ularly in the cavalry, as in “F Troop” — or, most 
commonly in this 
were to soldier on under tough cir- 


go sour 


country, a state police officer. If 


cumstances, we might say, “The trooper was a real 
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trouper.” Or we might not 
(ejenk35@aol.com) A lot more about writing is 
in Language Corner at CJr’s Web site, www.cjrorg. 


— Evan Jenkins 





2TV.OIL ANNES 
Announcing 


The The prize will be given in the name of the director 
James V. emeritus of the John S. Knight Fellowships for 
Professional Journalists at Stanford University. 

isser James V. Risser is a two-time Pulitzer Prize winner 
who wrote incisively about environmental issues 

and who has a particular inter- 


est in those issues as they affect 
the West. 


Western 

s . The North American West 
Environmental é 2 shares some environmental 
Journalism 


problems with the rest of the 
continent, but many of its water, 
resource, land use and wildlife issues occur only 


Deadline for entries: in this region. The James V. Risser Prize for 
Western Environmental Journalism, inaugurated 

March 15, 2005 this year, will recognize excellence in reporting 
on these problems by print, broadcast and 

The Risser Prize is sponsored online journalists. 

by the John S. Knight 

Fellowships for Professional The award is for work published or broadcast dur- 

Journalists and the Center ing 2004. The winner will receive a $3,000 prize 

for the Study of the North and participate in a public symposium at Stanford 


American West, both at with journalists, academics and others whose 
Stanford University. work focuses on Western environmental issues. 


JAMES V. RISSER 


James V. Risser Prize for 
For more information Western Environmental Journalism 
about the contest, details P.O. Box 20423 
about submitting entries Stanford,.-CA 94309-0423 ee 
or other questions: http://risserprize.stanford.edu/ 
risserprize@lists.stanford.edu 





on the job 


BY STEVE TWOMEY 


ow here’s a headline: The 

Daily Howler believes the 

media did better in 2004? 

Bob Somerby, idling at a 

restaurant in Baltimore, not only says 
campaign coverage ticked upward 
last fall but suggests he might scale 
back the Howler, the Web site where 
he eviscerates what he unlovingly 
calls “your press corps.” 

Should we conclude the media 
have reformed? His work here is 
done? 

We should not. 

Bob Somerby needs no introduc- 
tion, of course, unless your days are 
spent solely in the brick-and-mortar 
world, in which case he is, well, Who 
is he again? “I’ve never followed this 
blog,” says David M. Halbfinger, a po- 
litical reporter for The New York 
Times whom the Howler has 
mocked but who didn’t know it,“and 
am pretty sure I don’t know anyone 
who does.” 

In the parallel dimension of cyber- 
space, however, Somerby is a birth fa- 
ther of digital media-watching, the 
sarcastic iconoclast whose ravings 
about how reporters treated Al Gore 
four years ago will wind up in books, 
or at least bis book about the 2000 
contest, which is nearly done. There 
aren't armies of Somerby readers — 
the Howler hasn’t the reach of a Dai- 
ly Kos or an Instapundit — but his 
readers have the zeal of the convert- 
ed, laughing along with him at the 
idea that your press corps is as tough 
as it thinks it is, or as liberal as 
charged. 

“Among people who are aware of 
how badly our media are broken; 
how shallow and lazy their reporting 
is, and how completely awash in con- 
servative misinformation it is, 1 think 
Somerby is well known and widely 
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THE HOWLER’ 
QUIET MOMENT 


read,” says David Brock, the right-wing-turned-left author who founded 
the Web site Media Matters for America. 

When he began, back in the Clinton era, Somerby was pretty much 
alone in hunting journalistic malfeasance with a blog and a liberal take. 
Now everybody’s a critic, and although no one resembles the Howler, he 
doesn’t care to be a redundant voice. He frets about his tone, too, and 
about income. He doesn’t make any, not from the Howler. Most likely, he 
says, he'll be writing shorter columns about the media. But not because 
there’s less to write. Your press corps wasn't as bad last fall, ‘tis true. But 
in Somerby’s view, it remained hapless, and worse.“I find their conduct 
repulsive,” he says 

Somerby, fifty-seven, is the kind of media writer made possible only 
by the Internet. His major at Harvard, where he had a roommate from 
Tennessee named Gore, was the always useful subject of philosophy. 
He became a public school teacher, then a comedian, but never a re- 
porter or editor. Although the Howler often mentions its “entire staff” 
at “world headquarters, it’s all just Somerby, who lives alone in a row 
house in the Bolton Hill neighborhood of Baltimore. Cringing at the 
marketing necessary to make the Howler a going concern, as some 
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blogs are, Somerby doesn’t have ads, 
grants, or contributions. He survives 
on stand-up comedy gigs for corpo- 
rations and professional organiza- 
tions. 

The site (dailyhowler.com) mucks 
in one place only: political coverage, 
and it’s a raging stew of incredulity 
and bile, exclamation points and ital- 
ics, and copious quantities of tran- 
scripts and extended quotations, the 
product of deep dives into Lexis-Nex- 
is and of Somerby’s mania for taping 
TV chat shows. It oozes contempt for 
the affluent echelons of journalism 
whose members are, at least at 
Howler headquarters, too eager to 
adopt “scripts” about candidates 
(Bush is dumb! Kerry’s French!), too 
eager to short-shrift complexity, too 
cowed to point out politicians’ lies 
and too clubby to publicize each oth- 
er’s mistakes. They are not the coura- 
geous, serious guardians that democ- 
racy demands. 

“He just gets so angry at them, be- 
ing so irresponsible,” says a close 
friend, Tim Howe, a longtime Democ- 
ratic campaigner and now a produc- 
er of comedy shows. Somerby, who 
Howe says is the smartest and most 
honest person he knows, feels some- 
one must spotlight the failures.“Bob 
is a good citizen, Howe says.“Isn’t 
that the responsibility of a good citi- 
zen?” 


n the flesh and in e-mail ex- 
changes, Somerby comes across 
as not angry at all, actually. Sitting 
at a Mexican place, he is exceed- 
ingly low-voltage, a man of ruddy 
face, gray beard, and less hair than his 
Web site photo. Mostly, he says, he is 
amused.A great human conceit is that 
“we are so smart, he says, yet re- 
porters seem incapable of treating 
problems and politics in intelligent 
ways. “It’s not about newspapers,” he 
says of The Daily Howler.“It’s about 


whether humans can do democracy. I 
find it very funny.” 


Funny to him, maybe. 

The Howler can be nitpicky, obses- 
sive, naive, and so brutal that Somer- 
by risks relegation to the ranks of 
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cranks. Some regular targets (there are oh, so many) strongly resent be- 
ing accused of conscious efforts to advance agendas or take down candi- 
dates, rather than of simple mistakes or bad judgment. Ceci Connolly, a 
Washington Post reporter whom Somerby saw as a leader of a cabal de- 
termined to undermine Gore’s candidacy, says she is sure he “had legiti- 
mate points and observations” about stories, but the Howler was “per- 
sonal, it was nasty, it leaped to conclusions about me and my colleagues 
and our motivations.” 

Somerby’s indictments of journalism are overly broad, too. After all, 
many fine reporters in Washington do revelatory, probing work. Even in 
the blogosphere, he is sometimes regarded as a bit much. 

“I appreciate what he does, wrote “Jim” during a discussion of blog- 
ging on The Washington Monthly’s Web site in September, “but seriously, 
if | read him for more than a few days in a row, I want to scream,‘We. 
got. it. the first 8,000 times you wrote it, our press is deeply dysfunction- 
al. Move on. PLEASE’ ” 

But Dan Kennedy, the media critic of Tbe Boston Phoenix, says Somert- 
by is “the best close reader in the media today,’ the most adept at parsing 
a story for faulty logic, sloppy research, omissions, writing tricks, and the 
degree to which its author swallowed somebody’s spin. Kennedy, a late- 
comer to the Howler, says that when he finally read it regularly, “the 
scales were lifted from my eyes: ‘Good Lord, this guy is amazing? ” 

A sample? 

In what seemed a fine “gotcha” piece on February 26, 2004, The Wash- 
ington Post reported that Kerry “accepted money and fundraising assis- 
tance from top executives” of companies that had shifted operations over- 
seas, even though the candidate had been decrying such “Benedict 
Arnold” behavior. But in the third paragraph came amplifications that irri- 
tated the Howler.The contributions were not only from top executives, 
but from “employees.” And not only from people at companies that had re- 
located but from people at firms that “helped” companies relocate but had 
not done so themselves. And the total contribution from all these sources 
was about $140,000. 

It was “plainly absurd, Somerby wrote, to chastise Kerry for accepting 
contributions from employees — as opposed to top executives — be- 
cause they “have nothing to do with decisions made by the firms for 
which they work.” He said $140,000 is “a stunningly trivial amount,’ giv- 
en that Kerry raised $30 million. And including people from firms that 
had “helped” companies move offshore but had not themselves was a 
“sleight of hand.” 

On August 13, Tbe New York Times reported that Vice President Dick 
Cheney had belittled Kerry for promising a “more sensitive” war on ter- 
rorism. The enemy had to be killed, Cheney had said, not “treated more 
sensitively.” The Times article, written by Jodi Wilgoren, said the Kerry 
camp, in reply, had accused Cheney of taking a comment out of context. 
The Howler howled: 


Sensible readers settled back, expecting to learn what that meant. But 
Wilgoren never explained what the Kerry camp meant — and she 
never quoted what Kerry originally said! What exactly did Kerry say 
about the need for a ‘sensitive war’? Today, The New York Times 
omits his disputed comment — the troubling comment that pro- 
duced this big flap. 

But then, 7ve Washington Post omits Kerry’s comment as well. In- 
deed, it’s almost impossible, in today’s papers, to learn what Kerry ac- 
tually said. What remark was Cheney savaging? What had Kerry actu- 
ally said? Slumbering, bumbling, burbling and snoring, your national 
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‘press corps’ forgot to tell you. They repeated all of Cheney’s attacks. 
But attacks against what? They don’t tell! 


So Somerby told. He quoted at length from the Kerry remarks that Che- 
ney had zinged. And the context was unmistakable: In calling for a more 
“sensitive war on terror, Kerry meant only that the United States had to be 
more attuned to the desires of its allies, not that it had to baby terrorists. 

Wilgoren’s take? Should she have included Kerry’s actual words? 

“I thought that was a decent point,” she says. 

Somerby often has one. It’s why he has value. But Howler shots can be 
cheap, too. 

An example: During the campaign, the columnist Maureen Dowd of The 
New York Times ridiculed Kerry for allegedly telling a Wisconsin crowd, 
“Who among us doesn’t like NASCAR?” a phrasing that smacked of out-of- 
touchness. What Kerry had actually said, though, was “there isn’t one of us 
here who doesn’t like NASCAR,’ a more everyday way to say it.The discrep- 
ancy led Somerby to write that Dowd had “invented” a “fake NASCAR quote.” 

But farther into Somerby’s piece, readers learned that an investigation 
by the Web site Slate found Dowd hadn’t invented a thing. She had got- 
ten the bad quote from a Times reporter who had been at the rally but 
incorrectly remembered what Kerry had said. 

Another: In April, Wilgoren wrote about a Kerry appearance on Meet 
The Press in which the candidate answered three questions with “it de- 
pends.” The remarks would “provide new fodder for Republican attacks 
on Mr. Kerry for avoiding direct questions, Wilgoren wrote. 

Somerby blistered her for parroting Republican spin. But her story 
never said Kerry had dodged questions, only that the Bush campaign 
would say he had. 

Of late, his own blitzkrieg approach sometimes troubles the author. In 
the beginning, he was more polite, Somerby explains, but that went 
nowhere with your press corps. “And increasingly, I think they just have 
to be yelled at, Somerby says. But when told reporters are upset when 
he pins motives on their articles, Somerby replies via e-mail,“ You're rais- 
ing a good point.” He shouldn’t do that, he says; he can’t read minds.“I’m 
tired of my all-seeing pose.” 


eyond that, Somerby seems to be running low on passion. He 

cared deeply about press coverage of the 2000 election because 

he thought it was obvious that the media applied a tougher stan- 

dard to Gore than to Bush, in complete contravention of the alle- 
gation that reporters slant left. 

Kerry, however, was not Gored. The media were “not making things up 
this time.’ And at the eleventh hour last fall, Somerby wrote with aston- 
ishment that the media seemed to be chewing a substantive issue, name- 
ly, what had happened to tons of Iraqi explosives. Four years earlier, the 
last-minute topic was an inane one about an ancient George W. Bush ar- 
rest for DUI. Why the improvement over 2000? 

“Who knows?” Somerby says.“Maybe the thought that Web cats were 
going to yell at them very loud helped keep it under control this time.” 

Or maybe not. 

Somerby cannot seem to decide whether he matters. In the blogo- 
sphere, he probably does. In October, the Howler was ranked 115 out of 
15,788 Weblogs being tracked by The Truth Laid Bear,a Web site that 
gauges a blog’s stature by how often other sites provide links to it. 

But does Somerby — or any blogger — influence newsrooms? 

Scott Kraft, national editor of the Los Angeles Times, doesn’t read the 
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‘| don’t think 
he's having a 
tremendous 
impact,’ says 
a friend. ‘For 
one thing, he 
never runs out 
of targets.’ 


Howler.“ You know, Kraft says, “there 
is so much noise on the Internet that 
I just don’t have the time to tune into 
everything.” He is hardly the only 
prominent member of the profession 
to confess that the Howler is not on 
the radar. Wilgoren says her editors at 
The New York Times have never men- 
tioned Somerby or anything he wrote 
about her coverage. 

“I don’t think he’s having a tremen- 
dous impact,” says a Somerby friend, 
Gene Lyons, the Arkansas political 
columnist, co-author of The Hunting 
of the President and author of Fools 
for Scandal.*For one thing, he never 
runs out of targets.” 

With the start of the new year, 
Somerby, who says he needs to earn 
money, will join the lecture circuit, 
talking about how “liberal bias ain’t 
what it used to be.” He won't kill the 
Howler, he says, but he will probably 
write shorter pieces, and he might 
change the tone. 

Or he might change topics alto- 
gether. The sins of the media are well 
noted now. He has something else in 
mind:“No one ever discusses the pub- 
lic, except to say how brilliant, wise, 
and far-seeing they are,” Somerby says. 
“The press is getting beat on pretty 
good right now.The public still tends 
to get a polite pass.” & 


Steve Twomey is a former reporter 
and editor at The Washington Post. 
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A frame from Jonathan Keith Idema’s “VideoX” tapes, which he sold to news RYT iets 
an Al Qaeda training-camp film. Questions are emerging about the tapes’ authenticity. 
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An American Vigilante In Afghanistan, 
Using the Press for Profit and Glory 


TIN SOLDIER 


BY MARIAH BLAKE 


n April 2004, a former U.S. Special Forces soldier 

named Jonathan Keith Idema started shopping a 

sizzling story to the media. He claimed terrorists 

in Afghanistan planned to use bomb-laden taxi- 
cabs to kill key U.S. and Afghan officials, and that he 
himself intended to thwart the attack. Shortly there- 
after, he headed to Afghanistan, where he spent the 
next two months conducting a series of raids with his 
team, which he called Task Force Saber 7. By late June, 
he claimed to have captured the plotters, and started 
trying to clinch a deal with television networks by of- 
fering them “direct access” to one of the terrorists 
who, he said, had agreed to tell all. 

Idema, who was paying an Emmy Award-winning 
cameraman to document his activities, even distrib- 
uted a sample tape of himself arresting people and in- 
terrogating hooded suspects. In one scene he is 
shown blocking a road and emptying passing vehicles. 
“Put your fucking hands up or I'll blow your fucking 
brains out, he screams at a group of men who have 
shuffled bewilderedly off a bus and are standing with 
their flimsy tunics whipping in the wind. 

In exchange for footage and access, Idema wanted 
a minimum of $250,000 and prominent play. He asked 
that ABC send Peter Jennings or Cristopher Cuomo to 
cover the story. Ultimately ABC turned the story down, 
as did CNN. A CBS spokesperson, Kelli Edwards, says 
the network “never seriously considered” it, although 
Idema was regularly e-mailing Dan Rather’s office and 
in June the network sent two employees to Idema's 
Kabul headquarters to pick up the sample tape. 

It appears that Idema still hadn’t sold the taxicab 
story by July 5, when his situation took a turn for the 


worse. The Afghan police raided his headquarters and 
discovered eight prisoners, some of them tethered to 
chairs in a back room, which was littered with bloody 
cloth. The men later told reporters that they had been 
starved, beaten, doused with scalding water, and 
forced to languish for days in their own feces. Afghan 
authorities determined that none of the detainees had 
links to terrorism and set them free. Idema, on the 
other hand, was arrested, along with two other Ameri- 
cans (the cameraman and a former soldier) and four 
Afghans, and charged with running an unauthorized 
prison and torturing its inmates. After a cursory trial, 
he was sentenced to serve ten years. (This case is on 
appeal.) 

For all its outlandish twists, the saga of the taxicab 
plot was not extraordinary for Idema, who over the 
years had fed the press a variety of sensational mater- 
ial that seemed to shed light on the shadowy world of 
secret soldiers, spies, and assassins. This time the story 
never ran, but Idema has been a key source for nu- 
merous questionable stories that did. A self-pro- 
claimed terror-fighter who has served time for fraud, 
Idema took a willing media by storm, glorifying his 
own exploits, padding his bank account, and provid- 
ing dubious information to the American public. 

In January 2002, Idema sold CBS sensational 
footage, which he called the “VideoX” tapes, that pur- 
ported to show an Al Qaeda training camp in action. 
The tapes became the centerpiece of the bombshell 
60 Minutes IT piece,“Heart of Darkness,” reported by 
Dan Rather and touted as “the most intimate look yet 
at how the world’s deadliest terrorist organization 
trains its recruits.” Idema also sold video stills to a 
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number of print outlets, including Te Boston Globe. 
MSNBC, ABC, NBC, the BBC, and others later replayed 
the tapes. Questions are now emerging about their au- 
thenticity, some of which were detailed in a piece by 
Stacy Sullivan in New York magazine in October. 
Idema also served as an expert military commenta- 
tor on Fox News and was a lead character in Robin 


Ed Artis, chairman and founder of the humanitarian or- 
ganization Knightsbridge International, who met 
Idema in Afghanistan in late 2001 and later tried to 
warn the government and media organizations that 
Idema was misrepresenting himself. “They ran story 
after story that furthered the cachet of a self-serving, 
self-aggrandizing criminal.” 


CC me UT eM Md 


MEET THE PRESS: Idema was a “one-man army” on MSNBC’s Nachman and a terrorist hunter on Imus (previous page). On Fox 
News (left two frames) he was a “Northern Alliance Adviser,” and on 60 Minutes II, a key source for Mary Mapes and Dan Rather. 


Moore’s best-selling book The Hunt for Bin Laden, 
which was supposed to chronicle the exploits of U.S. 
Special Forces in Afghanistan.And he fielded hundreds 
of interviews with major newspapers, television net- 
works, and radio stations, which seemed to take his 
swaggering claims — that he was an active-duty Green 
Beret in Afghanistan, an undercover spy, an explosives 
expert, and a key player in the hunt for Osama bin 
Laden — at face value. Idema used the platform the 
media provided to spread dubious information, much 
of it with crucial implications for national security and 
foreign policy. For example, he claimed to have un- 
covered a plot to assassinate Bill Clinton; that bin 
Laden was dead, and that the Taliban was poisoning 
the food that the United States was air-dropping to 
feed hungry Afghans. (In fact, people were getting sick 
from eating the desiccant packed with the food.) 

Idema’s career as a media personality reached its 
peak during the final breathless weeks of the run-up to 
the war in Iraq. Much of the information he provided 
during that period echoed the Bush administration’s 
hotly contested rationale for war. He told MSNBC that 
the link between Iraq and Al Qaeda was “common 
knowledge” on the ground in Afghanistan, and claimed 
in an interview with WNYC radio’s Leonard Lopate 
that “Iraq has been involved in supporting Al Qaeda 
and other terrorist organizations with money, with 
equipment, with technology, with weapons of mass 
destruction.” He told other wide-eyed journalists that 
there was ample evidence linking “Iraq, Iran, and Saudi 
Arabia to Al Qaeda and to the attacks on September 
11, and professed to have firsthand knowledge of nu- 
clear weapons being smuggled from Russia to all three 
members of the “axis of evil” — Iraq, Iran, and North 
Korea. Few in the media questioned Idema’s claims, 
much to the alarm of some who knew him. 


“The media saw this outfitted, gregarious, apparent- 
ly knowing guy, and they didn’t check him out,” says 


dema’s U.S. office is tucked inside a hulking brick 

warehouse in Fayetteville, North Carolina 

home to Fort Bragg, America’s largest military base 

and command center for the U.S.Army Special Op- 
erations. There’s little to distinguish the building from its 
industrial surroundings except the dark-tinted windows, 
and the red “Restricted Access” plaque that clings to the 
front door. Inside, the cavernous space is cluttered with 
evidence of Idema’s Afghan mission: crumpled boxes of 
medical supplies, a lime-green presentation board bear- 
ing an organizational chart for Al Qaeda, a massive topo- 
graphical map of Afghanistan. Movie posters of scowl- 
ing, leather-clad action heroes plaster the surrounding 
walls, including a particularly large one from Men in 
Black over Idema’s desk. It shows two movie stars 
clutching super-sized guns and reads, “Protecting the 
Earth from the Scum of the Universe.” 

The décor reflects Idema’s decades-long quest to fash- 
ion himself an action hero. He joined the Army in 1975 
and qualified for the Special Forces, but his performance 
was often lacking. In an evaluation report dated July 7, 
1977, Captain John D. Carlson described him as “without 
a doubt the most unmotivated, unprofessional, imma- 
ture enlisted man that I have ever known.” In 1978 he 
transferred to a reserve unit where he served until 1981, 
when he was relieved of his duties, in part for his “irra- 
tionality” and “tendency toward violence.” His military 
records indicate that he never saw combat. 

After leaving active-duty service, Idema ran a series 
of businesses related to special operations — includ- 
ing a counterterrorism training school and a traveling 
special-operations exposition — in partnership with 
another former Green Beret, Thomas Bumback. Dur- 
ing this period, which spanned the 1980s and early 
90s, he claims to have been involved in a series of 
“black ops,” or secret military missions. 

He was also compiling a long arrest record on 
charges including bad checks, assault, possession of 
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stolen property, and discharging a firearm into a 
dwelling. Then, in 1994, Idema was tried and convicted 
of defrauding fifty-eight companies of about $260,000, 
according to The Fayetteville Observer. He served 
three years in prison. It was while awaiting sentencing 
that Idema launched his first media offensive, trying to 
sell a story about nuclear material being smuggled out 


for Fox News, which paid him $500 per appearance, 


and charging journalists $1,000 a head for tours to Tora 
Bora, the sprawling cave complex where U.S. forces 
were battling Al Qaeda troops. According to reporters, 
the trips included press conferences with Idema him- 
self. Some of Idema’s media schemes showed extraor- 
dinary enterprise. In one case, he reportedly lured a 


ABRAMS REPORT 
TERROR TAPES REVEAL 


PUSHING THE STORY: Idema was a hero in Robin Moore’s book, which he helped write. From left: with Mike Barnicle on Nach- 
man, as an Iraq expert on Scarborough Country, with Don Imus, Today’s Katie Couric, and Dan Abrams of The Abrams Report. 


of Russia. Gary Scurka, an investigative journalist and re- 
cipient of numerous prestigious awards, eventually pro- 
duced a 60 Minutes piece based, at least in part, on in- 
formation Idema had provided. 

Over the next decade, Idema continued to court the 
media with help from a faithful cadre of friends — among 
them Scurka, the best-selling author Robin Moore, and Ed- 
ward Caraballo, the cameraman who would later be im- 
prisoned with Idema in Afghanistan. He met with little 
success, though, until September 11, 2001, when a shell- 
shocked public, desperate to make sense of the senseless, 
began groping for information. Idema gladly obliged. 

On September 12, 2001, Idema appeared on KTTY, 
Los Angeles’s Fox affiliate, which billed him as a “coun- 
told audiences that three 
Canadian jetliners might have been hijacked, along with 
the four U.S. planes. By late October, Idema was in 


terterrorism adviser” He 


Afghanistan, telling associates that he planned to help 
two humanitarian groups — Partners International 
Foundation and Knightsbridge International — distrib- 
ute food to hungry Afghans, and he brought along a Na- 
tional Geographic film crew, headed by Scurka, to make 
a film about his efforts. (Both aid groups say he misrep- 
resented his plans in order to get them to cooperate.) 

Idema, a stocky man who even in the Afghan hin- 
terlands kept his salt-and-pepper hair died black, 
quickly adopted a quasi-military look — dark sun- 
glasses, dust-colored fatigues, a black-and-white kaf- 
fiyeh draped around his neck. The style reflected his 
expanding repertoire of roles. Along with the human 
rights work and the documentary making, he claimed 
he was offering military advice to the Northern Al- 
liance, which was fighting the Taliban. Meanwhile, he 
sold a variety of services to reporters, telling them he 
was Donald Rumsfeld’s special representative to the 
Northern Alliance, or insinuating that he was working 
for the CIA or the Army Special Forces. 

By December, Idema was serving as a commentator 


local warlord named Hazrat Ali to the Spin Ghar Hotel 
in Jalalabad for a press briefing and charged reporters 
$100 each to attend. It later emerged that he had told 
Ali that the journalists were Pentagon officials. 

It’s not difficult to understand why Idema — a self- 
proclaimed government operative with a silver tongue, 
striking looks, and a love of the spotlight — would ap- 
peal to reporters who, in late 2001, poured into war-rav- 
aged Afghanistan desperate for stories. The war was 
being fought largely by Special Forces soldiers, who call 
themselves “quiet professionals” and assiduously avoid 
the press. Lack of information bred a sense of urgency. 
“The media were in a frenzy, explains Artis of Knights- 
bridge International. “They were interviewing each 
other about what they'd interview someone about if 
they had someone to interview.” Idema also seems to 
have capitalized on the U.S. military’s increasing re- 
liance on contractors, and the confusion over who had 
authority to speak on the government's behalf. 

In addition to courting reporters, Idema sometimes 
threatened them. Tod Robberson of The Dallas Morn- 
ing News reported that Idema shot at him “point-blank” 
during an argument. And some journalists were put off 
by his violent tendencies and overblown swagger. A 
group of photographers referred to Idema, who adopt- 
ed the nickname “Jack” in Afghanistan, as Jack Shit. 


fter only two months in Afghanistan, Idema 
claimed to have found what would become 
the lynchpin of his widening media offen- 
sive: seven hours of footage that purportedly 
shows Al Qaeda training camps in action. Before long, 
Idema had sold video stills to several publications and 
enlisted the William Morris Agency to auction off the 
first-time U.S. broadcast rights.“The intent is to sell the 
tapes to the highest bidder at terms that are ultimate- 
ly satisfactory to Mr. Idema, explained a letter signed 
by Wayne S. Kabak, chief operating officer of William 
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Morris, and hand-delivered to Fox News’s New York 
offices on January 9 — one day before the auction was 
slated to take place. The terms included giving Idema 
“on-air credit as the person who procured these 
tapes” and the right to refuse any bid under $150,000. 

These conditions, along with Idema’s dark past, 
gave some networks pause. NBC Nightly News was 


put off by the hefty price tag and the lack of signs of 


authenticity, such as a logo from As-Sahab, Al Qaeda’s 
video production house, which appears on the tapes 
Al Qaeda releases to the public.“There was no way to 
verify them,’ says Robert Windrem, investigative pro- 
ducer for NBC Nightly News.“It was either you trust 
Keith Idema or you don’t.” 


He told wide-eyed 
journalists that there 

was ample evidence 
linking Iraq, Iran, and 
Saudi Arabia to Al Qaeda 
and September 11 


CNN backed off precisely because it decided Idema 
could not be trusted. This was after the network’s na- 
tional security analyst, Ken Robinson, searched Google 
and LexisNexis and discovered that Idema not only 
had a criminal record, but also liked to batter his rivals 
with lawsuits. In addition to turning down the tapes, 
the network decided to shun Idema as a source. It was 
‘the only network to do so. 

On January 17,CBS’s 60 Minutes I ran a story about 
the tapes. Dan Rather traveled to Afghanistan to inter- 
view Idema and visit the dusty, bullet-scarred com- 
pound called Mir Bacha Kot, where the filming had 
been done. At a time when workers were still sifting 
through the gnarled wreckage of the World Trade Cen- 
ter, the story reinforced the prevailing sense of panic. 
Men in camouflaged tunics and ski masks were shown 
storming buildings, staging drive-by shootings, and lay- 
ing siege to golf courses. Sometimes the men laughed 
as they rehearsed maneuvers, which Rather interpret- 
ed as evidence that they approached their grim mis- 
sion with “glee.” The footage also contained numerous 
exchanges in English,“a sign,” Rather told viewers, “that 
they want to take scenes like this to the West.” 

ABC, MSNBC, NBC, and the BBC subsequently paid 
thousands of dollars to air the training-camp footage, 
according to Idema’s bank records. These records, in- 
terviews with Idema’s associates and Idema’s own e- 
mails, suggest that money from media activities, in- 
cluding the tapes, helped fund his 2004 operations in 
Afghanistan. 


Along the way, Idema gave varying accounts of how 
he got the tapes. He told the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation’s Eric Campbell that he bought them from 
one of his intelligence assets after a series of “back-alley 
meetings at midnight.” In contrast, he told NBC’s Today 
show that he and a group of Northern Alliance fighters 
“took over” Mir Bacha Kot, then went to the house of 
the camp’s commander, where they found some of the 
tapes. They then hunted down “soidiers” (presumably 
Al Qaeda recruits) to get the others. 

Tracy-Paul Warrington, former deputy commander of 
a Special Forces counterterrorism team and a civilian in- 
telligence analyst for the Defense Department, believes 
there’s a good reason Idema’s story changed. “In a nut- 
shell, the videotapes are forgeries, he says. He explains 
that the tactics shown in the tapes (such as the way the 
trainees handle their weapons) were developed in the 
1970s but abandoned shortly thereafter, and are not 
used by modern-day Al Qaeda troops. Also, Warrington 
points out that the tapes depict mostly raids, whereas 
“Al Qaeda almost exclusively uses bombs.” Finally, dema 
claimed in most accounts to have found the tapes 
around Mir Bacha Kot, an area that Warrington contends 
was already under coalition control and had been thor- 
oughly searched by coalition forces.“This man who was 
convicted of fraud says he finds these tapes where no- 
body else found them,” says Warrington. “That should 
have set some alarm bells off? 

There are conflicting reports about the CIA’s stance 
on the tapes. A retired senior special operations officer 
with nearly two decades of counterterrorism experi- 
ence says that while he was on active duty he learned 
from a CIA contact that the agency had evaluated the 
tapes.“They did a voice analysis and a technical analy- 
sis” reports the man, who spoke on condition of 
anonymity. “Not only were they staged, but you could 
single Idema’s voice out directly.” On the other hand, 
the CIA public affairs office says the agency “did not 
conduct voice analysis of the tape or draw any conclu- 
sion regarding its authenticity.” 

CBS employees received the tapes from Idema di- 
rectly, and vetted them on the ground in Afghanistan 
at a time when the country was still in shambles and 
the network’s Kabul bureau was operating out of a 
house with spotty phone service. The network’s 
spokesperson, Kelli Edwards, says CBS nevertheless 
went to great lengths to ensure the tapes were au- 
thentic before airing them. This included “confirming 
with U.S. military officials that the camp in the video 
was, in fact,an Al Qaeda training camp ...showing the 
tapes to three former British Special Forces officers, 
who verified the tactics being practiced in the video 
were consistent with those of Al Qaeda, and to a top 
U.S. military official in Afghanistan who told us that, in 
his opinion, the video was authentic.” The network 
says it can’t reveal those officials’ names because they 
offered their opinions on condition of anonymity. 
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f all the networks, CBS had the longest- 

standing relationship with Idema. It had 

used him as a source or consultant on two 

projects before his arrival in Afghanistan. 
The first was the 1995 nuclear-smuggling story, called 
“The Worst Nightmare,” which was produced by Scur- 
ka and aired on 60 Minutes. 

Scurka had initially heard that Idema, who was then 
awaiting sentencing on fraud charges, had a lead on a 
hot story about the smuggling that he had picked up 
while operating his traveling exposition. Idema agreed 
to share information with Scurka. Scurka, meanwhile, 
lent a sympathetic ear to Idema’s story about an injus- 
tice he felt he had suffered. Idema claimed the FBI had 
framed him on the fraud charges because he had re- 
fused to tell the agency where he learned about the nu- 
clear smuggling, fearing leaks could hurt his sources. 

The 60 Minutes piece, and a companion story in 
US. News & World Report, won that year’s Renner 
Award from Investigative Reporters and Editors, Inc. 
Idema never got any credit, though. This came as a 
blow to Scurka, who has maintained Idema was a key 
source and that CBS decided to cut any reference to 
him largely because he was imprisoned for fraud by 
the time the story aired. Edwards, the CBS spokesper- 
son, suggests Idema’s contributions didn’t necessarily 
merit credit, since the final story, which took six 
months to investigate, was “much different than the 
story we initially began pursuing.” 

After “The Worst Nightmare” aired, Scurka and Cara- 
ballo started work on a film about Idema, called Any 
Lesser Man, “the Real story of one lone Green Beret’s 
private war against KGB Nuclear Smuggling, Soviet 
Spies, Arab Terrorists, and the FBI, according to promo- 
tional materials. Despite years of effort, they were never 
able to scrape together enough money to complete it. 

In 2000, Idema hooked up with CBS again. This time 
he and Scurka served as consultants to 48 Hours, then 
anchored by Dan Rather.They worked on an investiga- 
tive story about Colonel George Marecek, a highly dec- 
orated Special Forces officer accused of murdering his 
wife, Viparet. But the two were eventually fired from 
the project.“48 Hours determined they had taken on 


an advocacy role for the defense,” explains Edwards of 


CBS. Indeed, Idema and Scurka had opened a “Free 
Marecek” office in Wilmington, North Carolina, where 
the trial was taking place, and one witness alleged that 
Idema and another man came to his house to harass 
him the night before he was slated to testify. Idema also 
told several associates he was detained for imperson- 
ating a police officer in an effort to get into a Detroit 
prison and convince a convicted serial killer to confess 
to Viparet’s murder. Despite concerns about Idema and 
Scurka’s objectivity, in December 2000, 48 Hours ran a 


story on Marecek, with much of the exculpatory evi- 
dence drawn from their research. 
After being sacked by 48 Hours, Idema and Scurka 


launched a Web site called Point Blank Network 
News, or PBN, where they ran their own version of the 
Marecek story. The piece won a 2001 National Press 
Club award for online journalism. Despite the media 
attention, Marecek was convicted. 


f the coverage of the Al Qaeda training camp 

tapes lent Idema credibility and renown, his old 

friend Robin Moore further lionized him by mak- 

ing him one of the lead characters of his block- 
buster book, The Hunt for Bin Laden, published by 
Random House 

Moore, a seventy-nine-year-old with clear blue eyes 
and bushy eyebrows, wears houndstooth blazers and 
leans on an ivory-handled cane. Like Idema, he has long 
straddled the divide between the media and military 
camps. To get access for his first best-seller, Tye Green 
Berets, he went through the grueling Special Forces 
qualification course, something no other civilian has 
ever done. He later covered the Vietnam War for Hearst 
Newspapers, and, because of his combat skills, was al- 
lowed to travel with operational detachments that were 
closed to other reporters. This meant he was sometimes 
forced to fight. On his living room wall Moore has hung 
a black-and-white photo of himself gripping the sagging 
body of a Vietnamese boy he had killed. 

It was after seeing The Green Berets, a 1968 film 
based on Moore’s book, that twelve-year-old Keith 
Idema decided he would join the Special Forces. But it 
wasn't until years later, when he was peddling special 
operations equipment, that he actually met Moore. 
Over time, a deep bond developed between the two 
men. “Robin is ... not only my friend,” Idema wrote 
Scurka while he was imprisoned on fraud charges.“He 
is my idol, almost my creator in a way.” 

Idema got involved in the Hunt for Bin Laden book 
project in July 2002, not long after returning to the Unit- 
ed States. Moore said he asked Idema to help with the 
book because at the time he was one of the few people 
in the United States with up-to-date knowledge about 
the situation on the ground in Afghanistan. Idema, he 
says, was only supposed to help ensure the book’s ac- 
curacy. But he soon started adding information. 

According to Moore, Idema wrote only select sec- 
tions of the book. Marianne Strong, the agent who rep- 
resented Moore on The Hunt for Bin Laden, tells a dif- 
ferent story. “Jack wrote the book, she says. “Robin 
Moore started the book, but Robin Moore couldn't 
write the book, for a number of reasons” — among 
them a case of Parkinson’s disease so advanced that he 
has difficulty signing his name. Idema, in fact, gets a 
credit line on the cover of the British version, and has 
filed a claim with the Library of Congress for sole 
copyright on it and on the American version. He also 
receives a portion of the royalties. A review of a man- 
uscript draft of The Hunt for Bin Laden provided by 
Moore and dated June 1, 2002, just before Idema re- 
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turned from his first trip to Afghanistan, suggests that 
the truth lies somewhere in between Strong’s and 
Moore’s accounts. Idema doesn’t appear to have writ- 
ten the whole book, but the manuscript did change 
dramatically after he got involved. 

The Hunt for Bin Laden was published on March 3, 
2003, and within weeks it was number four on The 
New York Times bestseller list.To date, it has sold near- 
ly 150,000 copies. The book portrays Idema, by turns, 
as a superhuman warrior, undercover spy, and rough- 
and-tumble cultural ambassador. He rescues injured 
children, removes bullets from “dozens” of Northern Al- 
liance soldiers, and embarks on intelligence-gathering 


... Without a doubt the 
most unmotivated, 
unprofessional, immature 
enlisted man that | have 
ever known’ 


— an evaluation report on Idema by Captain 


Jobn D. Carlson, dated July 7, 1977 


missions that the CIA shuns because they’re too dan- 
gerous. Armed with a Russian assault rifle, he holds a 
band of hostage takers off for hours. He also uncovers 
a plot to assassinate former President Bill Clinton, near- 
ly nabs Osama bin Laden, and captures a trove of doc- 
uments detailing the Qaeda leader’s “terrorist plans.” 

Some of the heroic scenes don’t match eyewitness 
accounts. This includes a detailed description of Idema 
rescuing his longtime friend Gary Scurka, who was hit 
by shrapnel in a Taliban artillery attack. The book de- 
scribes Idema taking command of the chaotic situa- 
tion, fixing the sloppy bandage applied by journalists 
Tim Friend and Kevin Sites, and whisking Scurka to 
safety. Others who were present — including Friend 
and a former Special Forces soldier, Greg Long — de- 
scribe a different scene.They say Sites, Friend,and Long 
applied a proper dressing. Friend, in fact, had worked 
as a surgical technician for six years. But when Idema 
arrived he ripped off the bandages and put on new 
ones, as the National Geographic cameraman recorded 
his every move.“It was only in retrospect that I realized 
he was acting for the camera,’ Friend says. 

Moore had collaborated with Idema on several pro- 
jects before The Hunt for Bin Laden,and even secured 
an agent for a book, Any Lesser Man, about Idema’s 


life. He also contributed $2,500 to the film project of 


the same name. During that period, Moore, highly re- 
spected by Green Berets, started getting warning e- 


mails from members of the Special Forces community. 
“Mr. Idema is not near the man/hero that he is being 
made out to be, wrote retired Captain William J. Adams 


in August 1999. “Lots of information provided by him 
doesn’t wash according to eyewitness accounts and 
his demonstrated performance on active duty.” 

In the media push that followed the release of The 
Hunt for Bin Laden, \dema became its spokesman. This 
period, which marked the crescendo of his career as a 
media personality, came during the run-up to the Iraq 
war, and in the dozens of interviews Idema fielded, he 
often doubled as an expert on the looming conflict. 

Many of Idema’s claims, such as the Iraq-Al Qaeda 
connection, have since been discredited by the 9-11 
Commission and UN weapons inspectors, but by 
billing him as a government official, the media lent 
them credence. NPR called him a “U.S. intelligence op- 
erative,” while Northeast Public Radio dubbed him “the 
longest-serving Green Beret in the Afghanistan war” 
Others implied that Idema was working in an official 
capacity by saying he played an “integral” role in the 
hunt for Osama bin Laden and that he fought “along- 
side” U.S. Special Forces, or by calling him as a “former 
Green Beret who served in Afghanistan.” 

As Idema was blazing a trail through the talk show 
Ed Artis, who felt that Idema’s actions in 
Afghanistan had put his employees in danger, went on 
a fax and e-mail blitz to alert the media that there were 
questions about Idema’s credibility. ddema has since 


circuit, 


filed suit against Artis.) Several shows canceled inter- 
views after receiving the warning, something Strong, 
the book’s agent, resents. “Tie Hunt would have made 
it to number one if it weren’t for that,’ she says. 

Around the same time, Wayne Lawley, then the pres- 
ident of the Special Forces Association, a fraternal or- 
ganization for past and present Green Berets, sent an 
e-mail to association members about the book saying: 
“The knowledgeable reader may be irritated by fiction 
used to fill in research and outrageous claims by Keith 
Adema [sic], one of the book’s advisors.” The message 
was far more measured than some of the replies it 
prompted. Idema “is doing all he can to besmirch the 
name of Special Forces, and all we stand for, wrote 
Billy Waugh, a former Green Beret and CIA operative, 
who has detailed his own experience in a 2004 book 
called Hunting the Jackal.“This man has lied to the 
nth degree, and all for self-aggrandizement.” Gradually, 
Moore came to see Idema in a similar light.“He wants 
to be the hero of every story,’ Moore says.“He tries to 
portray himself as a hero, even if he has to lie.” 

A series of events caused the shift in Moore’s opin- 
ion. A “Hunt for Bin Laden” Web site registered to 
Idema began advertising an upcoming Robin Moore 
book about Idema entitled An Army of One. Moore 
said the site was unauthorized and that he never 
planned to write such a book. Idema also charged 
about $10,000 worth of books to Moore’s account at 
Random House. Moore says Idema did this without his 
permission and that Idema also slipped the names and 
post office boxes of two groups into a list of charities 
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that appear in the back of the British version of the 
book (because a percentage of the royalties were to be 
directed to these groups). One of the addresses was for 
U.S. Counter-Terrorist Group (Counterr), the umbrella 
organization for Idema’s own Afghanistan operations. 
(At least one reader sent a donation to Counterr, ac- 
cording to Idema’s bank records.) The other address 
was supposed to be for a charity that helped the fami- 
lies of killed or wounded Green Berets, but North Car- 
olina’s postal inspector determined that the post office 
box was actually controlled by Idema, and was investi- 
gating him for mail fraud before his Afghan arrest. 
Moore eventually submitted a host of corrections 
that he wanted made to The Hunt for Bin Laden, 
based largely on input from Special Forces contacts, 
but many were never incorporated. Carol Schneider, 
Random House’s spokesperson, said the publisher 
made all changes that it received in time, but a num- 
ber of them came after the deadline had passed.Then, 
in late October, Robin Moore gave Random House a 
proposal for a scathing second book on Idema, Smoke 
and Mirrors: Jonathan Keith Idema and his Great 
Media Swindle, but Random House turned it down. 
“I'm not going to do this,” Bob Loomis, vice president 
and executive editor for the publisher, said to Moore, 
as CJR’S reporter sat listening over a speakerphone in 
Moore’s living room. “It’s too negative on Jack. It re- 
flects badly on The Hunt because of his role in it.” 


dema headed back to Afghanistan in mid-April 
2004, accompanied by Caraballo, who would 
claim after their arrest that he was a journalist 
working on an independent documentary. But ac- 
cording to bank records, I[dema was paying him. 
Idema’s lawyer, John Edwards Tiffany, says that by the 
end of April Idema had arrested his first prisoner, whom 
he turned over to U.S. officials on May 3. But two 
months later the man was released after the United 
States Central Command determined that he was not 
the high-ranking Taliban official Idema had claimed he 
was. The command began to investigate Idema, and 
shortly thereafter Wanted posters for Idema went up in 
Kabul. He and his cohorts nevertheless made a series of 
arrests in June, according to Tiffany. It wasn’t until July 5 
that Afghan police finally nabbed him, along with Cara- 
ballo, the former U.S. soldier Brent Bennett, and four 
Afghans who were working with them. At the time, the 
Abu Ghraib scandal was raging. Idema claimed he was 
working with the knowledge and approval of the U.S. 
government (something the Central Command and the 
State Department adamantly deny) and presented some 
evidence to support this claim during his trial. But none 
of it seems to point to definitive links to the Afghan or 
U.S. governments. Among the material is a video of 
meetings between Idema and two Afghan ministers. But 


both reportedly said they met with Idema to discuss his 


claims about the taxi-bomb plot only because they be- 


lieved he was a member of the U.S. military. Tiffany also 
played tape-recorded conversations of Idema purport- 
edly talking to officials in Deputy Undersecretary of De- 
fense William G. Boykin’s office. In one of the conversa- 
tions, recorded after the Wanted posters for him went 
up, Idema threatens to give some unidentified material 
to the press. “Someone’s got to do something within 
twelve hours or I'm going to e-mail this fucking thing to 
Dan Rather? he warns.“Do you think I would rot in 
prison if there’s a problem?” 

Most of the evidence, though, is one-directional 
communication, with Idema offering information or 
asking for assistance. There may be a reason for this: 
According to Bumback, and Idema’s own e-mails, 
Idema had been trying desperately to secure a Penta- 
gon contract, but hadn’t been able to do so. Bumback 
says that’s why Idema largely relied on the media to 
fund his operations. “Somebody had to replenish the 
till” he says.“Uncle Sam wasn't doing it.” 


Despite his problems, including a December shootout in 
his cell block, Idema continues to hatch ever-more cre- 
ative schemes to ensure that history portrays him as a 
swashbuckling hero. From his jail cell he is telling asso- 
ciates that he plans lawsuits against Tod Robberson of 
The Dallas Morning News and the freelance journalist 
Stacy Sullivan, two reporters who have written inves- 
tigative pieces about him since his arrest in Afghanistan 
Idema made it clear in a recent letter to one of his at- 
torneys (who was instructed in the letter to distribute it 
to other members of Idema’s inner circle) that his goal 
was to influence future coverage. “Whatever we sue 
them for doesn’t matter; he wrote.“It puts all the others 
on notice that 1) we will and can sue; 2) I still have 
fangs, and lawyers, even from an Afghan prison cell; 3) 
other people better check their stories ....” Idema is also 
apparently trying to sway coverage by making reporters 
sign detailed contracts in order to get an interview with 
him. Tiffany, Idema’s attorney, says at least one journalist 
has already done so. Idema wouldn't speak with cr be- 
cause the magazine refused to sign such an agreement. 

Meanwhile, Idema is negotiating with an agent re- 
garding a film about his exploits. And Strong, Moore’s 
former agent, recently received a 12,000-word install- 
ment of Idema’s book, which she said she has already 
discussed with dozens of publishers. Its working title: 
Army of One. 

Perhaps these developments explain the optimism 
pouring out of Idema’s Afghan prison cell.“When Caesar 
crossed into Italy with his legion . .. he said, ‘let the dice 
fly high; ” he wrote in a recent letter.“Well, we did, and al- 
though we are down, I know I will prevail in the end” 


Additional re- 
Basoli in 
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Yes, CBS screwed up badly in ‘Memogate’ — 
but so did those who covered the affair 


BLOG-GATE 


01 August 1972 


MEMORANDUM FOR RECORD 


SUBJECT: Bush, George W. Ist Lt.3244754FG 
Suspension of Flight status 
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aan ae fom the list of qualified Vietnam pilots that have rotaied. Recommen 


received but not confirmed. 


BY COREY PEIN 


“The drama began when CBS posted forged National Guard documents on its Web site and, that same 
evening, an attentive ‘Freeper’ (a regular at the conservative FreeRepublic.com Internet site) named 
Buckhead raised suspicion Of fraud. From there, intrepid bloggers Powerlineblog.com and Little Green 

Footballs, the Woodward and Bernstein of Rathergate, began to document the mounting signs of forgery” 


— Chris Weinkopf in The American Enterprise Online 


“The yeomen of the blogosphere and AM radio and the Internet took [CBS 


$s 60 Minutes II] down. It 
Was to me a great historical development in the 


history of politics in America. It was Agincourt.” 


— Peggy Noonan in The Wall Street Journal 


“NOTE to old media scum ....We are just getting warmed up!” — “Rrrod,” on FreeRepublic.com 
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loggers have claimed the attack on CBS News 

as their Boston Tea Party, a triumph of the de- 

mocratic rabble over the lazy elites of the 

MSM (that’s mainstream media to you). But 
on close examination the scene looks less like a vic- 
tory for democracy than a case of mob rule. On Sep- 
tember 8, just weeks before the presidential elec- 
tion, 60 Minutes IT ran a story about how George W. 
Bush got preferential treatment as he glided through 
his time in the Texas Air National Guard. The story 
was anchored on four memos that, it turns out, were 
of unknown origin. By the time you read this, the in- 
dependent commission hired by the network to ex- 
amine the affair may have released its report, and 
heads may be rolling. Dan Rather and company stand 
haste, excessive 
credulity, and, in some minds, partisanship, in what 
has become known as “Memogate.” 


accused of undue carelessness, 


But CBS's critics are guilty of many of the very same 
sins. First, much of the bloggers’ vaunted fact-checking 
was seriously warped. Their driving assumptions were 
often drawn from flawed information or based on 
faulty logic. Personal attacks passed for analysis. Sec- 
ond, and worse, the reviled MSM often followed the 
bloggers’ lead. As mainstream media critics of CBS 


piled on, rumors shaped the news and conventions of 


sourcing and skepticism fell by the wayside. Dan 
Rather is not alone on this one; respected journalists 
made mistakes all around. 

Consider the memos in question. They were sup- 
posed to have been written by Lieutenant Colonel 
Jerry Killian, now dead, who supervised Bush in the 
Guard. We know Killian’s name was on them. We 
don’t know whether the memos were forged, au- 
thentic, or some combination thereof. Indeed, they 
could be fake but accurate, as Killian’s secretary, Mar- 
ian Carr Knox, told CBS on September 15. We don’t 
know through what process they wound up in the 
possession of a former Guardsman, Bill Burkett, who 
gave them to the star CBS producer Mary Mapes.Who 
really wrote them? Theories abound: The Kerry cam- 
paign created the documents. CBS’s source forged 
them. Karl Rove planted them. They were real. Some 
of them were real. They were recreations of real doc- 
uments. The bottom line, which credible document 
examiners concede, is that copies cannot be authen- 
ticated either 
memos that were circulated online were digitized, 


way with absolute certainty. The 
scanned, faxed, and copied who knows how many 
times from an unknown original source. We know 
less about this story than we think we do, and less 
than we printed, broadcast, and posted. 

Ultimately, we don’t know enough to justify the 
conventional wisdom: that the documents were “ap- 
parently bogus” (as Howard Kurtz put it, reporting on 


Dan Rather’s resignation) and that a major news net- 
work was an accomplice to political slander. 

What efforts did CBS make to track down the origi- 
nal source? What warnings did CBS’s own experts pro- 


vide to 60 Minutes II before air time? These are mat- 
ters for the independent commission, headed by Lou 
Boccardi, former chief of The Associated Press, and 
Dick Thornburgh, the former U.S. attorney general. But 
meanwhile, the dangerous impatience in the way the 
rest of the press handled this journalistic tale bears ex- 
amination, too. 


‘IT ISN’T JUST RUSH LIMBAUGH .. .’ 
Three types of evidence were used to debate the docu- 
ments’ authenticity after Rather and 60 Minutes IT used 
them in the story. The first, typography, took many de- 
tours before winding up at inconclusive. The second, 
military terminology, is more telling but also not final. 
The third, the recollections of those involved, is most 
promising, but so far woefully underreported. 

Haste explains the rapid spread of thinly supported 
theories and flawed critiques, which moved from parti- 
san blogs to the nation’s television sets. For example, 
the morning after CBS’s September 8 report, the con- 
servative blog Little Green Footballs posted a do-it-your- 
self experiment that supposedly proved that the docu- 
ments were produced on a computer. On September 
11, a self-proclaimed typography expert, Joseph New- 
comer, copied the experiment, and posted the results 
on his personal Web site. Little Green Footballs delight- 
ed in the “authoritative and definitive” validation, and 
posted a link to Newcomer's report on September 12. 
Two days later, Newcomer — who was “100 percent” 
certain that the memos were forged — figured high in 
a Washington Post report. The Post's mention of New- 
comer came up that night on Fox, MSNBC, and CNN, 
and on September 15, he was a guest on Fox News’s 
Hannity & Colmes. 

Newcomer gave the press what it wanted: a definite 
answer. The problem is, his proof turns out to be far less 
than that. Newcomer’s résumé — boasting a Ph.D. in 
computer science and a role in creating electronic type- 
setting — seemed impressive. His conclusions came out 
quickly, and were bold bordering on hyperbolic. The ac- 
companying analysis was long and technical, discourag- 
ing close examination. Still, his method was simple to 
replicate, and the results were easy to understand: 


Based on the fact that I was able, in less than five min- 
utes ... to type in the text of the 01-August-1972 memo 
into Microsoft Word and get a document so close that 
you can hold my document in front of the ‘authentic’ 
document and see virtually no errors, 1 can assert with- 
out any doubt (as have many others) that this document 
is a modern forgery. Any other position is indefensible. 


Red flags wave here, or should have. Newcomer be- 
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gins with the presumption that the documents are 
forgeries, and as evidence submits that he can create a 
very similar document on his computer. This proves 
nothing — you could make a replica of almost any 
document using Word. Yet Newcomer's aggressive 
conclusion is based on this logical error. 

Many of the typographic critiques were similarly 
flawed. Would-be gumshoes typed up documents on 
their computers and fooled around with the images in 
Photoshop until their creation matched the originals. 
Someone remembered something his ex-military uncle 
told him, others recalled the quirks of an IBM type- 
writer not seen for twenty years. There was little new 
evidence and lots of pure speculation. But the specula- 
tion framed the story for the working press. 


The men formed a 
feedback loop, promoting 
a version of events in 
which Bush's service 

is unquestionable, 

even exemplary. 


The very first post attacking the memos — nineteen 
minutes into the 60 Minutes IT program — was on the 
right-wing Web site FreeRepublic.com by an active Air 
Force officer, Paul Boley of Montgomery, Alabama, who 
went by the handle “TankerKC.” Nearly four hours later 
it was followed by postings from “Buckhead,” whom 
the Los Angeles Times later identified as Harry Mac- 
Dougald, a Republican lawyer in Atlanta. (MacDougald 
refused to tell the 7imes how he was able to mount a 
case against the documents so quickly.) Other blogs 
quickly picked up the charges. One of the story’s top 
blogs, Rathergate.com, is registered to a firm run by 
Richard Viguerie, the legendary conservative fund-rais- 
er. Some were fed by the conservative Media Research 
Center and by Creative Response Concepts, the same 
p.r. firm that promoted the Swift Boat Veterans for 
Truth. CRC’s executives bragged to PR Week that they 
helped legitimize the documents-are-fake story by sup- 
plying quotes from document experts as early as the 
day after the report, September 9.The goal, said presi- 
dent Greg Mueller, was to create a buzz online while at 
the same time showing journalists “it isn’t just Rush 
Limbaugh and Matt Drudge who are raising questions.” 

In order to understand “Memogate, you need to un- 
derstand “Haileygate.” David Hailey, a Ph.D. who teach- 
es tech writing at Utah State University — not a pro- 
fessional document examiner, but a former Army illus- 
trator — studied the CBS memos. His typographic 
analysis found that, contrary to widespread assump- 


tions, the document may have been typed. (He points 
out, meanwhile, that because the documents are 
typed does not necessarily mean they are genuine.) 
Someone found a draft of his work on a publicly ac- 
cessible university Web site, and it wound up on a con- 
servative blog, Wizbang. The blog, citing “evidence” 
that it had misinterpreted, called Hailey a “liar, fraud, 
and charlatan.” Soon Hailey’s e-mail box was flooded. 
Anonymous callers demanded his dismissal. 

Hailey is more restrained in his comments than 
other document examiners more widely quoted in the 
press. Of course, cautious voices tend to be quieter 
than confident ones. 

Hailey wasn’t the only one to feel the business end of 
a blog-mob. The head of one CBS affiliate said he re- 
ceived 5,000 e-mail complaints after the 60 Minutes I 
story, only 300 of which were from his viewing area. 

The specific points of contention about the memos 
are too numerous to go into here. One, the raised “th” 
character appearing in the documents, became em- 
blematic of the scandal, as Internet analysts contend- 
ed that typewriters at the time of the memo could not 
produce that character. But they could, in fact, ac- 
cording to multiple sources. Some of the CBS critics 
contend they couldn’t produce the specific “th” seen 
in the CBS documents. But none other than Bobby 
Hodges, who was Colonel Killian’s Guard supervisor, 
thinks otherwise. He told cjr, “The typewriter can do 
that little ‘th; sure it can.” He added, “I didn’t think they 
were forged because of the typewriter, spacing, or sig- 
nature. The only reason is because of the verbiage.” 

Hodges’s doubts about the memo rest mainly on 
military terminology, and he has a list of twenty-one 
things wrong with the terms used in the CBS docu- 
ments. He says he came up with the first ten in a cou- 
ple of minutes. For example, he points to the use of 
“OETR’” instead of “OER” (for Officer Effectiveness Re- 
port), and the use of the word “billets” instead of “po- 
sitions.” This helped close the case for some, but prob- 
ably shouldn’t have. Even preliminary digging casts 
some doubt on the evidence. For example, Bill Burkett 
was quoted in a book published last March using the 
term “OER, suggesting he would’ve known better had 
he forged the documents as Hodges and others im- 
plied in interviews. And newspaper stories and Air 
Guard documents indicate that the term “billets” was 
indeed used in the Air Guard, at least in the mid-1980s. 
Such small points don’t prove anything about the 
memos. But they do suggest that the press should 
never accept as gospel the first explanation that 
comes along. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


As Memogate progressed, certain talking points became 
conventional wisdom. Among them, that CBS’s produc- 
er, Mary Mapes, was a liberal stooge; that her source, Bill 
Burkett, was a lefty moonbat with an ax to grind. Both 
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surely wanted to nail a story that Bush 
got preferential treatment in the Na- 
tional Guard. Still, there was a double 
standard at work. Liberals and their fel- 
low travelers were outed like witches 
in Salem, while Bush’s defenders forged 
ahead, their affinities and possible mo- 
tives largely unexamined. 

The Killian memos seem to have 
grown out of battles that began long be- 
fore last September. In early 2004, Bur- 
kett had featured prominently in a 
book, Bush's War for Reelection, by the 
Texas journalist Jim Moore, who also 
co-wrote the Karl Rove biography 
Bush’s Brain. Bush’s War for Reelection 
included a story dating back to 1997, 
when Burkett worked as an adviser to 
the head of the Texas National Guard at 
Camp Mabry. In that role, Burkett says, 
he witnessed a plan to scrub George W. 
Bush’s file of embarrassments. 

When this came out, the press natu- 
rally turned to the people Burkett had 
named in Moore’s book.And those men 
— Danny James, Joe Allbaugh, John 
Scribner, and George Conn — all dis- 
missed Burkett’s story. That’s four 
against one, but not necessarily case 
closed. Most reporters omitted some 
basic, and relevant, biographic facts 
about Burkett’s critics. 

For example, Joe Allbaugh was usu- 
ally identified in press accounts — in 
The New York Times, the Baltimore 
Sun,and USA Today, to name a few — 
as Bush’s old chief of staff. He is much 
more. In 1999 Allbaugh, the self-de- 
scribed “heavy” of the Bush campaign, 
told The Washington Post,“There isn’t 
anything more important than pro- 
tecting [Bush] and the first lady.” He 
was made head of the Federal Emer- 
gency Agency after 
Bush’s victory, resigned in 2003, and 
went on to head New Bridge Strate- 
gies, a firm that helps corporations 
land contracts in Iraq. 

Danny James, a Vietnam veteran 


Management 


and the son of “Chappie” James, Amer- 
ica’s first black four-star general, is also 
a political appointee whose fortunes 
rose with Bush’s. He had his own rea- 
son to dislike Burkett. Burkett’s 2002 
lawsuit in a Texas district court against 


the Guard claimed that the staff of 


then adjutant-general James retaliated 
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against him for refusing to falsify re- 
ports. It was dismissed, like other 
complaints against James and the 
Guard, not on the merits, but because 
under Texas law the courts considered 
such complaints internal military mat- 
ters. Without further investigation, we 
are stuck at he said, she said. 

Many of the people defending Bush 
in February on the scrubbing story ap- 
peared again in September, when the 
alleged Killian documents appeared 
on CBS. Other defenders appeared as 
well, and rarely were their connec- 
tions to the Bush camp made clear, or 
the basis for their claims probed. 

Other pieces of context might have 
been helpful, too. For example, Maurice 
Udell, the former commander of the 
147th Fighter Interceptor Group, in 
which Bush served, first came to Bush’s 
defense in 2000 and was resurrected 
for the same cause in 2004. After Mem- 
ogate he was a guest on Hannity & 
Colmes and was quoted in the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, saying the memos 
were “so totally false they were ridicu- 
lous.” He also popped up in The Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch and an Associat- 
ed Press story. No one noted the 
cloudy circumstances of Udell’s exit 
from the military (probably because the 
relevant clips are hard to find in elec- 
tronic databases). In 1985, after an Air 
Force investigation into contract fraud, 
as well as misuse of base resources, 
Udell was ordered to resign. The initial 
probe included an allegation of illegal 
arms shipment to Honduras, but the 
charge came up dry. 

Context was also lacking in quotes 
from Bush’s old National Guard room- 
mate, Dean Roome, who appeared 
with this old boss Udell on Hannity & 
Colmes. With one exception, Roome’s 
press appearances have served a sin- 
gular purpose: praise the president, at- 
tack the memos. The exception was 
notable and often reprinted. Last Feb- 
ruary, USA Today used a quote from a 
2002 interview with Roome: “Where 
George failed was to fulfill his obliga- 
tion as a pilot. It was an irrational time 
in his life.” Roome says the comment 
was taken out of context, and empha- 
sizes how great it was to fly with Bush. 

In his office, Roome had taped up a 
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printout of a September 16 Washington Times story 
in which the reporter asked Roome to speculate 
about who “the forger” was. Roome does not name 
Burkett but hints that it was he, without offering 
specifics. Roome also has a framed picture of Presi- 
dent Bush signed, “to my friend Dean Roome, with 
best wishes.” Another picture shows Roome and Bush 
on a couch. Roome says it’s from this past March, 
when he attended a private party in Houston with 
Bush and about a dozen old friends. The meeting, 
Rooime said, was a back-slapping affair, in which Bush 
told the group how he cherished his old friends from 
the Guard, Midland, and Dallas. 

When the central charge is a cover-up, as it was in the 
CBS story, vigilance is required. Thus, the connections 
between Bush’s old associates should have seen print. 
Together the men formed a feedback loop, referring re 
porters to one another and promoting a version of 
events in which Bush’s service is unquestionable, even 
exemplary. With such big names and old grudges in 
play, journalists are obliged to keep digging. 


he Memogate melee peaked in late September. 
On cable, Joe Scarborough of MSNBC. held 
forth with hasty overstatements: “I’m supposed 
to say ‘allegedly forged’ | think everybody in 
America knows these documents were forged.” His 


Suu aes 


Northeastern 
University School 
of Journalism 


guests threw in anything that sounded good: “You know, 
Dan Rather's being called on the Internet,‘Queen of the 
Space Unicorns; ” said Bob Kohn, author of a book on 
why The New York Times “can no longer be trusted.” 
(The “Space Unicorn” line had first appeared on Jim 
Treacher’s conservative humor blog, and quickly wound 
up on The Wall Street Journals online opinion page.) 

Conclusions were often hidden within questions, no 
matter how little evidence supported them. NBC’s Ann 
Curry, hosting the 7oday show, asked a guest, who had 
no way of knowing: “Was CBS a pawn in a dirty tricks 
effort by the Kerry campaign to smear . 
Bush? Can we go that far?” 


. . President 


No, we can’t. But by the time Dan Rather an- 
nounced on November 23 that he would step down 
from the anchor spot in March 2005, the bloggers’ per- 
ceptions had taken hold. For example, the December 
6 issue of Newsweek stated, incorrectly, that Rather 
had acknowledged that the 60 Minutes IT report “was 
based on false documents.” The following week the 
magazine’s “Clarification” was limited to what Rather 
had said, not to what Newsweek or anyone else could 
have known about the documents. 


Dan Rather trusted his producer; his producer trusted 
her source. And her source? Who knows. To many, Bur- 
kett destroyed his own credibility when he told Dan 
Rather that he had lied 
about the source of the Kil- 
lian memos. Still, many sup- 
positions about Burkett are 
based on standards that 
were not applied evenly 
across the board. In Novem- 
ber and December the first 
entry for “Bill Burkett” in 
Google, the most popular 
reference tool of the twenty- 
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first century, was on a blog 
called Fried Man. It classifies 
Burkett as a member of the 
“loony left, based on_ his 
Web posts. In these, Burkett 
says corporations will strip 
Iraq, obliquely compares 
Bush to Napoleon and 
“Adolf? and calls for the de- 
fense of constitutional prin- 
ciples. These supposedly 
damning rants, alluded to in 
USA Today, The Washington 
Post, and elsewhere, are not 
really any loonier than an 
essay in Harper's or a con- 
versation at a Democratic 
party gathering during the 
campaign. While Burkett 





doesn’t like the president, many 
people in America share that 
opinion, and the sentiment 
doesn’t make him a forger. 

Jim Moore, who relied on 
Burkett for much of his book 
on Bush, says he initially called 
some of the generals who 
worked with Burkett to check 
his source’s reputation — but 
didn’t tell them what the story 
was about. They all said Bur- 
kett was honest and trustwor- 
thy. When Moore called them 
back, and described the accu- 
sations, only one of them, 
Danny James, then changed 
his opinion, calling Burkett a 
liar. George Conn, the ex- 
Guardsman who said he didn’t 


remember Burkett’s story of 


file-scrubbing, nevertheless 
told reporters Burkett was 
“honest and forthright.” 
Newsweek’s Mike Isikoff has 
said that he interviewed Bur- 
kett last February and thought 
Burkett “sounded credible, but 
didn’t use the Texan’s story be- 
cause he couldn’t substantiate 
it. Good decision. CBS couldn't 
prove the authenticity of the 
documents in its story, and 
look at the results. Dan Rather 
has announced his resignation 
under a cloud and his aggres- 
sive news division is tarnished. 
And the coverage of Memogate 


effectively killed the story of 


Bush’s Guard years. Those who 
kept asking questions found 
themselves counted 
the journalistic fringe. 

While 2004 brought many 


among 


stories of greater public im- 
port than how George W. Bush 
spent the Vietnam War, the year 
brought few of greater conse- 
quence for the media than the 
coverage of Memogate. When 
the smoke cleared, mainstream 
journalism’s authority 
weakened. But it didn’t have to 
be that way. @ 
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LETTER FROM BELGRADE 


The Serbian media are haunted by their past 
and uncertain about their future. All, that is, but 
Zeljko Mitrovic and trashy TV Pink. 


THE PARADOX OF PINK 


BY JARED MANASEK 


he only two places you are allowed to smoke 

in the Belgrade headquarters of B92 are the 

dining room of the canteen, and outside. The 
television and radio station’s offices are new, 

and the smoking ban seems to fit with the spare de- 
sign and the bustling activity of a lot of good-looking 
young reporters. Sasa Mirkovic, B92’s general manager, 
says that when they moved to the new premises in 
December 2003, he thought the ban would be much 
harder on his employees than it actually was. “We had 
to do it, because of the air conditioning,” he explained. 
In a country where people who smoke are almost as 
common as people who wear shoes, the B92 smoking 
ban is a tell-tale sign of deep change at one of the coun- 
try’s most influential news outlets. B92 started as a stu- 
dent radio station in 1989, and for much of its life it op- 
erated out of a couple of rented floors in the grubby 


downtown skyscraper Dom Omladine, or House of 


Youth, a municipal building dedicated to student cul- 
tural activities. It was from there that B92 became one 
of the loudest voices for a democratic Serbia, making it 
the darling of the democracy tub-thumpers in the West 
and eventually playing an instrumental role in the ef- 
fort to topple Slobodan Milosevic, the dictator who 
presided over the collapse of Yugoslavia. The Dom Om- 
ladine offices always seemed to be part of the package, 


evoking a youthful revolutionary force. And judging 
from the ashtrays strewn about, it was a revolution 
that, like many before it, smoked. 

In the years since a popular uprising forced Milose- 
vic to give up the presidency of Yugoslavia in October 
2000, B92 has refashioned itself as a public service 
broadcaster, one that would lead the country down the 
road to catharsis through rigorous excavation of past 
sins and a rational nudge toward reform and integra- 
tion with Europe. In the process, the station has been 
forced to clean its own house, too. It is weaning itself 
from the stream of foreign aid that sustained it through 
the Milosevic years and struggling to translate its moral 
authority into commercial success in Serbia’s new mar- 
ket-driven media world. These days Mirkovic and Veran 
Matic, B92’s editor-in-chief, are less worried about get- 
ting shut down or having their reporters disappeared 
than they are about market share and balance sheets. 

When Mirkovic described the decision to gather all of 
B92’s operations — which now include radio, TY, online, 
music promotion, and book publishing — under one 
roof, he used words like “synergy, “cost-cutting,” and “re- 
structure.” B92’s new neighbors include the Serbian 
head office of the French bank Société Générale. And 
even though the new street still carries a clunky socialist 
name, Mirkovic assures me that a new name — Bulevar 
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Europa, perhaps, or something honoring Zoran Djindjic, 
Serbia’s first democratically elected prime minister, who 
was assassinated in March 2003 — is on the way. 

These are names from a modern, pro-Western era 
that has not yet, in all certainty, arrived. But it is an era 
that B92 helped fight for. And while its journalists are 
still young, hungry, and strung out on Marlboro 
Lights, the erstwhile student radio station has been 
busy becoming a media institution. It has grown up, 
moved out of the House of Youth, and, officially at 
least, quit smoking. 

It is tempting to explain these changes as the direct 
result of the victory of the forces of democracy over 
Milosevic, who is now standing trial for war crimes at 
the international court in the Hague. And that is true, 
up to a point. 

But the post-Milosevic era has been difficult for Ser- 
bian media in unexpected ways.The failure of reformers 
to quickly establish a set of laws and principles to guide 


the press out of its authoritarian past and into a democ- 


ratic future created a frontier-like landscape, where 
those with the means did what they wanted without 
waiting for the regulators to tell them it was okay. Even 
before the war, TV was the country’s dominant source 
of news and information. But in recent years, the num- 
ber of television stations on the air has mushroomed to 





the point where no one — not even the putative gov- 
ernment regulators — knows how many there are. 

Into this regulatory void stepped TV Pink and its 
thirty-eight-year-old owner, Zeljko Mitrovic. Mitrovic, 
who has been shrewdly building his media empire 
since the late 1980s, absorbed a different lesson about 
the role of media in a free society. It is a lesson that 
owes more to Rupert Murdoch than to the BBC: a 
steady diet of cheaply produced programming that of- 
fers manufactured drama, titillation, and sensational 
news will bring the viewers and make you rich. Top- 
rated Pink’s philosophy not only stands opposed to 
B92’s public service approach, but is actually driving 
the evolution of the media in Serbia and forcing B92 
— and everyone else — to either adapt or die. 


V Pink reaches over 90 percent of Serbian 
homes and has subsidiaries in neighboring 
countries. Its domestic advertising revenue ac- 
counts for about a third of Serbia’s overall ad- 
vertising spending, which is estimated to have reached 
$85 million in 2003.The station is dedicated to high rat- 
ings, which it achieves through a mix of American 
movies, Serbian pop music, and scantily women. Its 
journalism is sensational and thin, particularly in com- 
parison to B92’s probing coverage. And Pink’s hyper- 
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modern glass-and-steel headquarters, set down like an 
alien spaceship in the elite residential neighborhood of 
Dedinje, makes the sort of ostentatious statement that 
B92’s spare new digs never could. And of course, at Pink 
you can smoke. 

Pink’s dominance has ramifications well beyond 
the competitive media environment. If ever there was 
a country in need of an honest and aggressively free 
press, it is Serbia. Since the end of the Kosovo conflict 
in 1999, the world has largely turned its attention to 


A Western diplomat 
explained the divide: ‘The 
orthodox son of socialist 
self-management is public 
service. The market’s 

son Is tit and shit. 


other crises, like Afghanistan and Iraq. Meanwhile Ser- 
bia has struggled to establish international legitimacy 
while dealing with the sharp social divides created 
during the Milosevic era and the economic fallout 
from a decade of war, corruption, and mismanage- 
ment. Sixteen thousand people remain missing from 
the first Bosnian war alone. The indictment of sus- 
pected Serbian war criminals is seen by some as proof 
of the West’s anti-Serb agenda, while corruption and 
political insiderism have tainted many efforts to priva- 
tize state-run industries. Under Milosevic, organized 
crime had its hand on many of the levers of state 
power, and it is still assumed to be influential in poli- 
tics, law, and business. These are the sorts of problems 
that the press could force the nation to confront. First, 
though, the press needs to confront its own past, and 
Mitrovic and TV Pink are unlikely to lead that charge. 

Before his overthrow, Milosevic relied on Radio-Tele- 
vision Serbia, the state broadcaster, which had a mo- 
nopoly on national broadcasting, was the keeper of local 
frequencies, and became the regime’s terrifyingly effec- 
tive propaganda machine. But he also permitted local 
opposition stations. “Milosevic tolerated free media, as 
long as it didn’t get too powerful, says Snjezana Milivo- 
jevic, a journalism professor at the University of Bel- 
grade and one of the leaders of a small but vocal coterie 
of liberal media reformers, many of whom are linked to 
B92. In fact, throughout the 1990s B92 was technically 
a “socially owned” property — the Yugoslav variant of a 
communist-style state firm — and it remained so until it 
was partially privatized in 2003. For the authorities, 
what mattered was that the station was preaching to a 
choir of Belgrade’s educated urban elite but not to the 
population at large. Until it went onto the Internet in 
1996, you couldn’t hear B92 outside of Belgrade. 


Milosevic played his cards with RTS masterfully, 
using its news to create and disseminate national 
myths — of the warrior-hero, of Serbs as victims, and 
of the new world order’s conspiracy against the Serbs. 
“We witnessed the spectacularization of the war,’ says 
Milivojevic. “It was done largely by the media, and peo- 
ple here took it literally” Any private broadcaster that 
wanted to get big also had to be benign. They “were 
given the opportunity to do their commercial pro- 
gramming, in exchange for withdrawing from criticism 
of the war,’ says Milivojevic. TV Pink willingly obliged. 

In an era of war, hyperinflation, and public sacrifice, 
TV Pink’s mindless entertainment was a welcome dis- 
traction. Milosevic’s support helped Pink rapidly ex- 
pand between 1994 and 1996. The growth came with 
obligations, however, and by 1996, Mitrovic had ce- 
mented his ties with Serbia’s political establishment 
by joining the Yugoslav Left/JUL party of Milosevic’s 
wife, Mira Markovic. He served briefly in parliament 
on the JUL’ ticket, and then left the party in Septem- 
ber 2000, just a month before the regime collapsed. 

After Milosevic’s ouster, the media were a natural 
target for democratic reformers, who wanted to wrest 
control of the state broadcaster from the hands of po- 
litical officials and establish laws that covered every- 
thing from cross-ownership to dealing with hate 
speech to the promotion of domestic production. At 
the same time, many journalists, media reformers, and 
opposition figures felt that the media had a responsi- 
bility to address their past complicity with the regime. 
Only after doing so, they reasoned, could they then 
turn to society at large and help in the healing 
process. “We talked about a truth and reconciliation 
committee,” said Velimir Curgus Kazimir, a Belgrade 
journalist and head of the Media Documentation Cen- 
ter.“But we don’t have a Nelson Mandela, and we will 
never get one. We recognized the media as a sort of 
tool for this.” When Zoran Djindjic came to power as 
the first democratically elected prime minister of Ser- 
bia, there was reason to hope that many of these goals 
could be realized. Among Djindjic’s first moves was to 
dismantle the hated Ministry of Information, which 
until then had governed the media with a heavy and 
often abusive hand. But by the time of Djindjic’s as- 
sassination, his government was plagued with the in- 
fighting common to fractious groups that are victori- 
ous in their efforts to defeat a common enemy. Djind- 
jic himself was dogged by rumors of mob ties.And the 
stuttering inadequacy of political, economic, and so- 
cial reform in Serbia had been established. 

Today, almost none of the hoped-for media reforms 
have been instituted. Where television was previously 
used as a tool for wartime propaganda, private stations 
have become a vehicle for personal attacks against 
business or political rivals. 

Nor has the change of government brought about a 
renaissance in journalism.The removal of blatant cen- 
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sorship has indeed led to freedom of expression within the media, but 
Serbia desperately lacks serious, unbiased reporting. A handful of news- 
papers and magazines, such as Danas and Vreme, are developing solid 
news operations, but B92 is one of the only broadcasters to champion 
such an approach to news. Its influence is limited, however, and to many 
potential viewers B92’s longstanding association with Western govern- 
ments and nongovernmental organizations compromises its moral au- 
thority. Not even RTS can maintain an operation that is truly indepen- 
dent — its budget is now directly in the hands of the parliament, and the 
planned switch to a public subscription fee is languishing. 


eanwhile, TV Pink continues to grow. Under Milosevic, the 

station was prohibited from broadcasting news or any other 

type of “information program.” When it started its own 

news show after Milosevic’s fall, the program was frequent- 
ly a vehicle for partisan attacks, a fact that did not really distinguish it 
from most other news programs. 

Today, Pink’s “information programming” ranges from the evening 
news to talk shows to more recent additions such as Split Images,a pop- 
ular satirical show in which Vojislav Kostunica, Serbia’s current prime 
minister, is portrayed as a female opera star. More recently the journalism 
has generally appeared to be less overtly biased. Srdjan Bogosavljevic, 
who runs SMMRI, Belgrade’s dominant polling outfit, says political at- 
tacks carried out through the media have gotten more sophisticated and 
subtle. The trend has been toward insinuation rather than the direct as- 
saults and unsubstantiated accusations that were common in the past. 
These days, says Bogosavljevic, “If they are attacking somebody, they do 
it by quotation, not editorial.” 

All this has helped put Pink in a curious market position. Bogosavlje- 
vic says that people may watch Pink, but it embarrasses them. In surveys, 
people often claim, for example, that during the Milosevic years they got 
their news from opposition sources. “But when you interview them 
carefully,” he says,“you can see by the answers they give that they were 
watching Pink.” 

Actually, the paradox of Pink goes well beyond embarrassment. For 
media reformers, Pink’s continued success in the post-Milosevic era 
stands as a symbol of their failure. But dislike of Pink cuts across class 
and education lines. Two years ago, when I first encountered the Pink 
phenomenon, I was in Vojvodina, an agricultural region devastated by 
drought. I was interviewing a soybean farmer about his ravaged crops, 
but when he found out I had also been talking to people about Pink, all 
he wanted to do was tell me about its shady deals and questionable po- 
litical connections. He was also an avid viewer. 

Mitrovic once suggested to me that his programming, given its broad 
appeal, could be seen as something of a unifying force. But that is not re- 
ally how he pitches TV Pink. Rather, he claims to represent an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of reformist agenda: the creation in Serbia of a robust free-mar- 
ket economy. “For us, commercial programming is most important,” he 
says.“We tore down monopolies, we were pioneers.” As for the press’s so- 
cial obligations, Mitrovic is very clear that “it should not happen that Ser- 
bia gets only public service stations.” 

While Pink has clearly been forcing its competitors to try to match its 
commercial success, it has also done more than any other station to pro- 
fessionalize Serbian broadcasting. The station pioneered the use of ratings 
and people meters for making programming decisions, and although most 
large stations in Serbia now use these tools, Pink is the most aggressive in 
responding to the information they provide. From very early on, Mitrovic 
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concentrated on building solid advertising revenue — 
not necessarily a self-evident strategy in a media world 
that was emerging from socialist management. Bo- 
gosavljevic, whose firm has done polling for Pink, told 
me that Mitrovic is “the only one in Serbia with true 
media understanding.” 

Mitrovic himself presents an unlikely Balkan media 
mogul. He has a sort of affable, fleece-and-sneakers 
style that contrasts sharply with the Armani suits and 
Gucci shades that Serbian businessmen favor. He got 
his start playing bass guitar for a moderately success- 
ful rock band, and in the late 1980s launched a pro- 
duction company that broke the state grip on music 
production and distribution. From there it was a small 
step to radio and eventually television. When he was 
starting out, he says,“none of the big businessmen un- 
derstood the power and profitability of the media.” 

The expansion of Mitrovic’s broadcasting empire, 
however, is at least as much a testimony to his politi- 
cal savvy as it is to his business skills. His links to the 
Milosevic government seemed close enough that after 
sanctions against Serbia were lifted, the U.S. Treasury 
placed him on a list of individuals with whom Ameri- 
can companies may not trade, a status that was finally 
lifted in May 2003. His JUL membership was, Mitrovic 
claims, a business transaction.“We were very powerful 
but we couldn’t expand because of political pressure,” 
he says. “The only way not to become a political sta- 
tion was to sacrifice myself instead of the TV station.” 


Even if Pink was not an overtly “political station,’ it 
became the center of a powerful cog in the Yugoslav 
wartime propaganda machine: Turbofolk music, a new 
sound that blended electronic dance rhythms with 
Serbian and Gypsy melodies and lyrics that ran from 
saccharine to nationalistic. Turbofolk worked at cross 
purposes to the rock and roll that B92 played, which 
conjured a street-fighting antiestablishment tradition 
that had become a battle cry for opposition groups 
and a perceived threat to the regime. Turbofolk helped 
reposition traditional values as part of the nationalist 
agenda, but it also helped to legitimate in pop culture 
an emerging class of paramilitary war criminals and 
gangsters. “There was a newly composed culture of 
crime emerging during the war,’ said Ivana Kronja, the 
author of a book on turbofolk and a professor at the 
University of Belgrade. “Milosevic promoted these 
criminals as a new middle class.” 

The ties between turbofolk and organized crime 
reached their apotheosis with the 1995 marriage of the 
busty hit singer “Ceca” to Zeljko “Arkan” Raznatovic, a 
notorious paramilitary leader, crime boss, and occa- 
sional guest on Pink talk shows during the war. Their 
wedding was a national event. After Arkan was gunned 
down in the lobby of Belgrade’s Hotel Intercontinental 
in early 2000, Ceca seems to have kept her fingers in 
the family business. When she was arrested on suspi- 
cion of involvement in the assassination of Prime Min- 
ister Djindjic, it was because she had been hanging out 
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with the key suspects, and the police had found a 
cache of weapons in her house. Ceca eventually 
walked, and although the affair embarrassed many Ser- 
bians, some found her apparent ties to the underworld 
to be another sign of her devotion to the Serb nation. 
“TV Pink institutionalized this culture, says Kronja. 

For many involved with Serbian media — especial- 
ly those who put their property, reputations, and lives 
at risk to fight Milosevic — this sort of collaboration 
with the regime was inexcusable. Yet the picture that 
emerges from Mitrovic’s past is not one of a die-hard 
Milosevic insider, but rather an opportunist willing to 
toe whatever political line is necessary for him to stay 
in business. He has consistently showed an ability to 
stay a step ahead of Serbia’s mercurial politics. As 
masses of protestors burned the RTS studios on Octo- 
ber 5, 2000, TV Pink used its satellite uplink to broad- 
cast to the world the now-famous images of the pop- 
ular uprising, even before it was clear that the protes- 
tors would win and the regime would fall. Mitrovic 
quickly — and successfully — switched his alle- 
giances to the new government of Zoran Djindjic. 

“Nobody expected the new government to start 
handing out medals” to independent journalists, said 
Dejan Anastasijevic, a reporter for the magazine Vreme 
who was himself a vocal critic of Milosevic.“But what 
we definitely did not expect was that people like Mitro- 
vic would get a free hand. It leaves a bitter taste.” 


edia reform in Serbia has centered on reg- 

ulation, and especially the establishment 

of a functional, nonpartisan regulatory 

body that will insulate RTS from govern- 

ment pressures, enforce quality standards, and preside 

over what promises to be the biggest change to broad- 

cast media since the introduction of free speech: the 

sale of up to five national frequencies. For companies 

like Pink and B92, both of which are likely to win a na- 

tional frequency, this long-awaited change would help 

stabilize the market and simplify advertising and rev- 

enue planning. Other competitors for the frequencies 

include BK-TV and TV Palma, and RTS is almost certain 

to keep two of its current three frequencies. One fre- 
quency may also be opened to a foreign investor. 

Efforts at market-based reform, however, have been 

disappointing so far. The Broadcasting Law, adopted in 


2002 but still unenforced, calls for the establishment of 


the Broadcast Agency Council, which would act as the 
law’s main enforcer and regulatory body. But from the 
start, the council’s legal foundation was questionable 
and there was disagreement over its make-up. It never 
established legitimacy, and several local media organi- 
zations — including B92 — have boycotted it. Euro- 
pean Union aid agencies, which had planned to pro- 
vide 300,000 euros to help fund the council’s opera- 
tions, have suspended payments until the internal po- 
litical battles are resolved. As CJR went to press, the gov- 


ernment was attempting to appoint a new council. 

The failure to regulate has helped stifle a broad 
public discussion of what the role of the media has 
been — and should be — in Serbian society. It has 
never been clear, for example, whether private broad- 
casters such as Pink should have been made to pay 
some sort of reparations for the market advantages 
they attained under Milosevic. 


But reformers have another, arguably much more 
fundamental problem than the feckless effort at regula- 
tion. The public service model championed by B92, as 
crucial as it may be to the development of a responsi- 


ble press, doesn’t resonate with viewers the way Pink’s 
more colorful approach does. The central problem 
with B92’s “truth and reconciliation” programming is 
that the people who watch it tend to be those who are 
already aware of the problematic role of Milosevic and 
Serbia in ethnic cleansing and the break-up of Yu- 
goslavia. In 2001, for example, B92 showed a docu- 
mentary on Srebrenica, a town in Bosnia that was the 
site, in 1995, of the massacre of some seven thousand 
Muslims by Bosnian Serbs. The documentary elicited lit- 
tle response. Yet several months later there was a pub- 
lic outcry and protests against the airing of the same 
documentary after it was shown on RTS, which reach- 
es the much larger segment of the population that was 
not prepared to even consider Serbian complicity in 
the massacre. Belgrade intellectuals might dismiss RTS’s 
audience for refusing to confront reality, but as a media 
outlet forwarding an agenda of social reform these are 
precisely the viewers B92 needs to reach. 

Indeed, there is a sense in which the station can 
seem disconnected from the concerns of the country. 
One foreign adviser told me that when he suggested 
that B92 add traffic reports to its morning radio show, 
the idea was met with a slightly puzzled protest from 
the young urban staff: Why? We don’t drive to work. 
More broadly, there is the simple fact that the grinding 
poverty in which most Serbians live tends to push 
media reform off the list of priorities. The unemploy- 
ment rate is around 30 percent; and the average 
monthly wage, after taxes, is around 150 euros, or 
about $200. So the attitude of many is that the present 
is difficult enough without dredging up the past, TV 
Pink now as then, offers refuge from reality. 

A Western diplomat involved in media aid programs 
explained the divide as well as anyone: “The orthodox 
son of socialist self-management is public service, he 
says.“The market economy son is tit and shit.” 


n his effort to realign himself with the post-Milo- 
sevic power structure, Mitrovic built a valuable 
network of friends, including Vladimir “Beba” 
Popovic, who runs the local franchise of Ogilvy 
& Mather, headed media relations for Djindjic’s gov- 
ernment, and is infamous for a string of libe! suits he 
filed against independent media while holding that of- 
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fice. Another friend is Giovanni Porta, 
who ran the Serbian media operations 
for the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe and was re- 
sponsible for shaping decisions about 
coverage, fairness, and political influ- 
ence. Mitrovic has also hired the Wash- 
ington lobbying shop Barbour Griffith 
& Rogers, for commercial and trade 
purposes. 

Porta recently took a job with TV 
Pink helping to set up its new opera- 
tions in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Pink 
has been pushing hard into foreign 
markets, and in addition to Bosnia is 
broadcasting in Macedonia and Bulgar- 
ia. It is also trying to attract foreign 
media business to Serbia, and accord- 
ing to Ibe Hollywood Reporter, its 
subsidiary, Pink Films International, 
signed a five-movie, $20 million pro- 
duction deal with Grosvenor Park, a 
British horror film producer. 

The rest of Serbia’s media world is 
watching, and learning. B92 has almost 
entirely weaned itself from the foreign 
aid that kept it going under Milosevic. 
Five years ago, donations paid for a ma- 
jority of operating expenses, but Sasa 
Mirkovic guesses that now they make 
up less than 10 percent. The station 
continues to put resources into its daily 
news report, as well as documentaries 
such as last year’s award-winning Ta- 
pestry, which tells the story of postwar 
ethnic and 
through a family’s tapestry, lost in the 
battle of Vukovar. The station is also 


relations reconciliation 


buying more popular programming, 
such as Sex and the City and European 
professional sports, which has led 
some old-school fans to grouse that 
B92 is selling out and straying from its 
antiestablishment roots. In the surest 
sign that commercialism is taking root, 
though, B92 brought in Robert Neme- 
cek in 2003 to work on its entertain- 
ment programming, only to see RTS 
hire him away by the spring of last year. 
Nemecek’s old boss? Zeljko Mitrovic at 
TV Pink. g 


Jared Manasek, a Brooklyn-based writer, 


lived and traveled in Central Europe and 
the Balkans from 1996 to 2002. He has 
written extensively on the region's politics, 
business, and economics. 
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Let’s Blame the Readers 


ls it possible to do great journalism if the public does not care? 


rhat do the managing edi- 

tors of America’s newspa- 

pers talk about when they 

get together? Readers, and 

why there are fewer of them than 
there used to be. At the Associated 
Press Managing Editors convention in 
Louisville this fall, Topic A was de- 
clining readership. Stuart Wilk, the 
past APME president and associate 
editor of The Dallas Morning News, 
that 
spoke of various ills facing the busi- 


delivered a keynote speech 


ness — falling readership, sliding 
profits, circulation scandals. Bennie 
Ivory, executive editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 
“We're losing a lot of readership right 


warned, 


now,” and another speaker, the busi- 
ness consultant Vin Crosbie, diag- 


BY EVAN CORNOG 


nosed the industry as being in “critical 


condition.” The gathering was not, of 


course, a wake, and much time was 
spent discussing what news people 
could do to turn the situation around. 
Yet for all the can-do spirit and guard- 
ed optimism that were in evidence, it 
was clear that many of the people at 
the APME 
about the future. 


meeting were worried 

It is not hard to see why; the data 
on readership are consistent and de- 
pressing. Vin Crosbie pointed to sta- 
tistics that showed that in 1964, 81 
a daily 
newspaper, while today that figure 


percent of Americans read 


hovers around 54 percent. Soon 
newspaper readers will be a minority 
of the population, given the even 


more distressing figures he cited con- 
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cerning the reading habits of younger 
Americans. As recently as 1997, 39 
percent of Americans 18 to 34 were 
reading newspapers regularly; by 
2001 this had dropped to 26 percent. 
That 


seems, because newspaper reading 


statistic is even worse than it 


or nonreading — is a_ habit, like 
smoking or a preference for Coke or 
Pepsi, that once acquired tends to re- 
main in place. The older Americans 
who are the mainstay of newspaper 
subscriber lists have been reading 
newspapers since their teens and 
Americans 
who have not yet picked up the habit 
are not likely to develop it later in life. 

The problem is not confined to 


twenties, and younger 


newspapers, either. As the 
for Excellence in Journalism’s report, 


Project 


FIRST PERSON 50 @ SECOND READ 54 @ BOOK REVIEWS 58 @ BOOK REPORTS 62 @ SCENE 63 
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“The State of the News Media 2004,” 
makes clear, other sources of news 
are also having trouble attracting 
younger customers. The three night- 
ly network newscasts have seen their 
ratings plummet 44 since 
1980. 

A new study of the problem by 
David T. Z. Mindich, a journalism 
professor at Saint Michael’s College in 


percent 


Vermont, provides a devastating sur- 
vey of the extent of the problem. Ig- 
norance of current events and indif- 
ference to the traditional news media 
are epidemic. And it is not only tradi- 
tional news media that young people 
avoid; even the Internet, which some 
look to as the solution to the problem 
of a disengaged younger generation, 
is not being used as a source of news 
by most younger Americans. In his 
new book, Tuned Out: Why Ameri- 
Under 40 Dont Follow the 
News, Mindich cites a survey showing 


Cais 


that “only 11% of young people cite 
the Internet as a major source of 


news.” Younger Americans know 
plenty about the things that interest 
them — they just don’t follow the 
news very closely. 

This was not always so. In 1966 
fully 60 percent of college freshmen 
believed that following politics was 
important, according to a survey by 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles; by 2003 that had fallen to 34 
percent. Given the close correlation 
found between 
newspaper reading and active Citi- 


researchers have 
zenship, the figures are worrisome 
for both the industry and the nation. 

The managing editors’ meeting 
was built around finding ways to lure 
new, younger readers into buying 
their papers. Session after session 
was organized with this purpose in 
mind, and to drive the point home 
the APME had flown in an assort- 
from 


ment of “embedded readers” 


around the country to comment 
upon the proceedings and give their 
own views in a special session of the 
convention. No one could aCCuse the 


newspaper folks of being indifferent 
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to their customers: “I have been treat- 
ed like a celebrity all week,” re- 
marked one of these embedded 
readers, Angela Gallagher, a college 
student from Mississippi. 

But what if the problem lies not 
with the newspapers, as the APME 
gathering seemed to believe, but 
with the readers? What if the readers 
have changed? If so, the solution to 
will lie 


the problem beyond the 


power of journalists alone. 


onsider some recent history. 
In 2000, Robert D. Putnam, a 
political scientist at Harvard, 
Bowling Alone: 
The Collapse and Revival of Ameri- 
can Community, a best-selling work 


Y § ‘ 
~— published 


that examined how Americans have 
retreated from all sorts of collective 
and communal activities in the past 
half-century. that 


organizations ranging from VFW posts 


Putnam observed 
to PTAs to bridge clubs to high-school 
bands were shutting down because 
there were not enough people inter- 
ested in their goals to sustain them. 
What “the greatest generation” had 
built — both the spirit of common en- 
terprise and the institutions that chan- 
neled that spirit — was disintegrating. 
Putnam subsequently tried to look on 
the brighter side in a book entitled 
Better Together that examined efforts 
to reverse this trend toward alienation 
and social isolation. Still, over the last 
few decades, the public realm has 
shrunk, and our private worlds have 
grown more isolated. 

Perhaps the biggest force driving 
this change has been television, 
which provides easy and cheap en- 
tertainment that people can consume 
at home. Even though people, when 
polled, find TV to be a much less sat- 
isfying leisure activity than more ac- 
tive and sociable diversions, the 
power of the tube continues to rise. 
(And even TV watching has become 
less social — the family room has 
emptied out as each family member 
has acquired a 


personal TV set. 


Mindich points out that in 1970 only 
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6 percent of sixth graders had TVs in 
their rooms; today the figure is 
percent.) Other factors have played a 
role in the decline of community. 
Suburbanization has made it less 
convenient to gather in groups, and 
the modern workplace, with its 
greater pressures and greater number 
of working mothers, leaves less time 
to pursue active leisure interests. 
More recent developments such as 
the Internet, video games, and the 
proliferation of gated communities 
have only intensified the decline. 

To be fair, it must also be recog- 
nized that “the greatest generation” 
had greatness thrust upon them be- 
cause they had to face the Great De- 
pression and World War II. It is easier 
to embrace an ethic of shared sacri- 
fice for the common good if your al- 
ternative is fascist tyranny. The recent 
decades of relative peace and pros- 
perity (for many) have made fewer 
demands on our ability to act collec- 
tively, and it is hardly surprising that 
in the absence of such challenges our 
civic reflexes have grown rusty. 

Newspapers have reflected this 
change in many ways. Obviously, as 
various community institutions fade 
in importance, so does the amount of 
coverage they receive (seen much on 
the labor-union beat lately?). As tele- 
vision has grown in importance, so 
has the space allotted to it in print 
media — not just in listings and re- 
views, but in coverage of TV celebri- 
ties, even the recently minted vari- 
that 


from reality shows. When news ex- 


eties have started to emerge 
ecutives are asked why they put so 
much effort into covering celebrities, 
the answer is that “readers want it.” 
The editors in Louisville devoted 
one of their sessions to the subject, 
“Celebrity Coverage — Where's the 
Line And Have We Crossed It?” 
But in addressing that topic much 
time was spent discussing how to use 
celebrity coverage to attract readers. 
Lorrie Lynch, who covers celebrities 
for USA Weekend, urged the editors 
to capitalize upon celebrity coverage 
to attract new readers. And the gos- 
sip columnist for the Minneapolis 
Star Tribune, known simply as C,J., 
advice on how to 


offered cover 





celebrities if you don’t have the good for- 
tune to be in New York or Los Angeles. 

Covering celebrities was just one of 
the attractions under consideration for 
luring new readers. Kim Leserman, pres- 
ident of the Media Insight Group, a mar- 
ket-research firm, outlined ways to use 
information about the interests of 
younger Americans to attract new read- 
ers. Robin Seymour, the director of re- 
search and readership at the Milwaukee 


Journal Sentinel, revealed the results of 


her research into the top items of interest 
for younger, so-called “light” readers. In 
order, they are: health/fitness, investiga- 
tive reports on important issues, the en- 
vironment, natural disasters/accidents, 
and education. It was repeatedly stressed 
that marketing efforts should not drive 
news judgment, but when there was a 
story that promised to appeal to a demo- 
graphic group that the business folks 
were trying to reach, it should be widely 
promoted. Hank Klibanoff, the managing 
editor for news of the Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, announced, “I have seen 
the light. I have seen the value of re- 
search.” He discussed ways that his 
paper was changing its zoned editions to 
respond to what they knew about reader 
desires. And what he presented was 
quite impressive. 

Clearly, a declining newspaper busi- 
ness must pay attention to its customers’ 
wants if it is to survive. Good ideas about 
how to do this were in abundance at the 
APME convention. And none of the jour- 


nalists were saying that hard news cov- 


erage should be abandoned in pursuit of 


profits. But profits may be hard to come 
by if the public does not want to read the 
hard news. 

At one APME event Michael Getler, 
The Washington Post, 


said the paper had received a lot of hate 


ombudsman of 


mail during the Watergate investigation, 
“from people who just didn’t want to 
know what was going on.” One of the 
embedded readers, a child-welfare work- 
er from Delaware named John Bates, 
spoke of people he knew who did not 
like to read newspapers because the 
news is “so sad and depressing.” 

The embedded readers, who came 
across as an unusually thoughtful, en- 
gaged group, evidenced this tendency 
themselves. At one session the APME at- 
tendees and those of the affiliated meet- 
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ing of the Associated Press Photo Man- 
agers were asked to say whether they 
would have published certain grisly pho- 
tographs on page one — a shot of Nicole 
Brown Simpson’s corpse, the burned 
bodies of American civilian contractors 
hanging from a bridge in Falluja, and so 
forth. Electronic voting allowed members 
of the audience to identify themselves by 
job (as editors or photo editors), and the 
embedded readers were also asked to 
vote. One of the photos rated was the 
iconic Abu Ghraib photo of a prisoner 
standing on a box, hooded, with wires 
attached to each hand. Of those who 
identified themselves as photo editors, 96 
percent said that they either ran or would 
have run the photo on page one. But 71 
percent of the embedded readers said it 
should not have been run on page one. 
Asked about the propriety of running 
photos of terrorists holding hostages, 60 
percent of the photo editors were in 
favor of printing the pictures, but 78 per- 
cent of the readers were opposed. 

Why don’t readers want to see these 
things? Why are so many people avoid- 
ing the hard task of keeping themselves 
informed about what is going on in their 
government and society? Why is igno- 
rance so widespread at a time when 
higher education is more widely pursued 
than ever before? 

So much of the thinking about this in 
the world of journalism (including in the 
pages of this magazine) is done from the 
perspective of the flaws of journalism as 
currently practiced. And so it should be, 
because such flaws abound, from the 
cutbacks in foreign bureaus to the com- 
mercialization of news to the high-profile 
crimes of a few journalistic fabricators. 
But perhaps the problem, and therefore 
the solution, has broader and deeper 
roots. Perhaps we should, to an extent, 
blame the readers. Perhaps the old no- 
tions of an engaged and virtuous citizen- 
ry, upon which the founding fathers’ 
hopes for the republic were based, are 
archaic concepts. 

Gourmefs editor, Ruth Reichl, when 
she was still the restaurant critic of The 
New York Times, once launched a review 
of Thomas Keller's Napa Valley restau- 
rant, the French Laundry, with the obser- 
vation, “The secret of the French Laundry 
is that Mr. Keller is the first American 
chef to understand that it takes more 
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than great food and a great location 
to make a great restaurant: it also 
takes great customers.” The greatest 
danger to American journalism in the 
coming decades is not commercial 


pressures or government regulation 


but the decline of public interest in 
public life, a serious disengagement 
of citizens from one of the primary 
duties of citizenship — to know what 
is happening in their government 
and society. Americans know a lot 
about a lot of things, but when only 
$1 percent of teenagers polled can 
name the three branches of govern- 
ment while 59 percent can name the 
Three Stooges, something is serious- 
ly amiss. 

It is particularly ironic that this is 
States, 
whose revolution and then founding 


happening in the United 
were to a significant extent the prod- 
uct of debates carried out in pam- 
phlets and newspapers. The greatest 
work of political philosophy ever 
composed in America, the Federalist 
Papers, was published serially in New 
York newspapers to support the rati- 
fication of the Constitution there. In 
recognition of the role that the press 
played in the nation’s founding, and 
in appreciation of the crucial role it 
plays in maintaining a free society, 
the press was granted special protec- 
tions under the First Amendment. 
But the founders knew that a free 
press would be worth little if the 
people could not read it, so public 
education became one of the great 
obsessions of the leaders of the early 
republic. One of the founders of the 
New York Free School Society, the 
precursor of the public-school sys- 
tem in New York City, wrote that the 
“fundamental error of Europe” was 
restricting education to the wealthy, 
in the mistaken belief that “knowl- 
edge is the parent of sedition and in- 
surrection.” Instead, he wrote, educa- 


tion was vital to the maintenance of 


a free society. This concern with ed- 
ucation was widespread in the 
founding generation, and Thomas 
Jefferson famously listed the estab- 
lishment of the University of Virginia 
as one of the three great accomplish- 
ments of his life (he omitted his pres- 


idency from the list). 
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“he idea of education as a pre- 
requisite for responsible citi- 
zenship naturally gave rise, 
after a time, to the idea of cit- 

izenship education. What the histori- 
called the 


“consensus” society of the 1950s fos- 


an Richard Hofstadter 


tered a kind of citizenship education 
that stressed the institutions of Amer- 


ican democracy, the commonality of 


all Americans regardless of back- 
ground (although how this was actu- 
ally expressed from state to state, 
particularly with 
Americans, was 


African 
problematic), 


regard to 
and 
the efficacy of citizens acting in 
groups to pursue change, whether 
those groups were political parties 
effecting changes in government 
through legislation or labor unions 
and corporations negotiating agree- 
ments governing wages and working 
conditions. 

But the notion of citizenship edu- 
cation was always a contested one, 
with business groups looking to 
schools essentially to educate work- 
ers for a complex industrial society 
while others, particularly educators, 
favored more broadly democratic no- 
tions of citizenship education that 
sought to give students the tools they 
needed to think critically about their 
society and their roles in that society. 
According to Larry Cuban, a profes- 
sor of education at Stanford Universi- 
ty, it 


is “business-inspired reform 


coalitions” that have recast public ed- 


ucation: “In doing so, the traditional 
and primary collective goal of public 
schools building literate citizens able 
to engage in democratic practices” — 
the goal of American’s founders — 
“has been replaced by the goal of so- 
cial efficiency, that is, preparing stu- 
dents for a competitive labor market 
anchored in a swiftly changing econ- 
omy.” Clearly students need to be 
prepared to take their places in the 
work force; and public education has 
that 


along with others. But the balance 


long sought to achieve goal 
has shifted in the last generation. 
Cuban’s new book, Tbe Blackboard 


and the Bottom Line: Why Schools 


Can't Be Businesses, traces the rise of 


the social efficiency model over the 


last three decades. The federal “Na- 
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tion at Risk” report of 1983 helped to 
define the nation’s educational short- 
comings in terms of America’s per- 
ceived surrender of economic prima- 
cy to the industrial powerhouses of 


Japan and Germany. Although those 


economic threats have receded, if not 
evaporated, the prescription arrived 
at — more standardized tests of basic 
skills, and “teaching to the test” — 
has become the orthodox political 
solution, embraced by both parties. 
(Senator Edward Kennedy voted for 
President Bush’s “No Child Left Be- 
hind” legislation, which the presi- 
dent, in one of the debates, de- 
scribed as a jobs bill.) 

This redefinition of citizenship has 
been part of a larger push toward pri- 
vatizing much that used to be public 
— and, in particular, governmental 
— in American society. For decades 
the Republican Party and allies in the 
business community have worked to 
reduce government's role in Ameri- 
can life. It is a measure of their suc- 
cess that faith in democratic govern- 
ment has largely been replaced by 
faith in the market. It was the senior 
President Bush who urged upon the 
nation a less expansive model of 
civic engagement, which the speech- 
writer Peggy Noonan memorably ex- 
pressed as “a thousand points of 
light.” Implicit in this was the notion 
that 


only, or the best, way to remedy so- 


collective action was not the 
ciety’s ills. Isolated individuals should 
try to do good — in isolation. Earlier 
generations had expressed different 
ideals. In his inaugural address in 
1941, as the threat of world war drew 
ever closer to the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said that Amer- 
ican democ racy Was strong “because 
it is built on the unhampered initia- 
tive of individual men and women 
joined together in a common enter- 
prise.” Sixty years later, after the Sep- 
tember 11 attacks had shaken the na- 
George W. Bush 


urged Americans to pull together by 


tion, President 
going out and spending money, or 
taking a trip to Disney World. Con- 
sumerism had become the common 
cause. 

President Bush also declared that 
younger Americans should be taught 





to respond to the September 11 cri- 
sis, but his vision of how this should 
narrow. In an- 


be done was very 


nouncing an effort to strengthen citi- 
zenship education in the wake of the 
attacks, Bush said the program’s pur- 
pose was to teach that “America is a 
force for good in the world, bringing 
hope and freedom to other people.” 
The goal was to prescribe, not to ex- 
plore, what American citizenship is 
and means. And those who challenge 
their students to ask the hard ques- 
tions are encountering difficulties. 
One Florida teacher who asked his 
class to discuss Benjamin Franklin’s 
statement “They that can give up es- 
sential liberty to obtain a little tem- 
porary safety deserve neither liberty 
nor safety” was disciplined by the 
school’s principal for his departure 
from the required curriculum. An- 
swers are safe; questions are not. 

In a recent study of citizenship ed- 
Political 


scholars 


ucation published in PS: 
Science and Politics, the 
Joel Westheimer and Joseph Kahne 
described three different varieties of 
citizenship: the “personally responsi- 
ble citizen,” the “participatory citi- 
zen,” and the “justice-oriented  citi- 
zen.” To make clear the differences, 
they described sample actions for 
each: the first “contributes food to a 
food drive,” the second “helps to or- 
ganize a food drive,” while the third 


‘explores why people are hungry 


and acts to solve root causes.” (Inter- 


estingly, David Mindich’s — study 
found that volunteerism has been ris- 
ing among the young, even as they 
are becoming “less and less engaged 
politically.”) 

While each kind of action might 
be covered in the pages of a local 
newspaper, clearly it is the world of 
the justice-oriented citizen that inter- 
sects most clearly with the world of 
journalism, since “root causes” of 
problems are what journalists seek to 
identify, and uncovering injustices is 
one of the raisons d'etre of reporters. 


And 
proach was common in the citizen- 


such a “justice-oriented” ap- 
ship education of previous genera- 
tions. This shift toward defining the 
citizen as consumer is a change that 


some, at least, saw coming. 
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thing that 
Aknows” is that Jimmy Carter 


™ ne 


= 


“everyone 


» made a fool of himself in the 

’ summer of 1979 by giving the 
famous “malaise speech,” which is 
caricatured as a touchy-feely effort to 
avoid personal responsibility for the 
country’s woes during the stagflation 
years of the late 1970s. Yet Carter's 
speech is a much more impressive 
than such facile 


document impres- 


sions convey, and in it he identified a 


trend central to the matter at hand. 
The nation, he said then, was at a fork 
in the road, and had to choose be- 
tween a “path that leads to fragmenta- 
tion and self-interest” and “the path of 
common purpose and the restoration 
of American values.” To choose the 
first, Carter said, was to embrace a 
world in which “human identity is no 
longer defined by what one does, but 
by what one owns.” We appear to 
have arrived at that destination. When 
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George W. Bush, at his party’s 2004 
convention, laid out his 
America’s future, it was of an “owner- 
ship society,” where people would 
not only own their own homes but 
also “own their own health plans and 
have the confidence of owning a 
piece of their retirement.” This “own- 
ership society” is many things, and 
one of them is a premeditated privati- 
zation of responsibilities that govern- 
ment had taken on during the New 
Deal and Great Society epochs. With- 
out debating the merits of the actual 
proposals, it is clear that a different 
role for government is envisaged, as is 
a different conception of citizenship. 
rather than 
sharing the burden, is the model. 


Looking after oneself, 


t is a common lament of news- 

rooms that readers often skip over 

the long, thoughtful series on im- 
portant topics in their haste to 
read the latest on the Hilton sisters or 
the specs on the best high-end cap- 
puccino makers. Still, why not include 


vision of 
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some of that fluff? The occasional con- 
fection is fine as long as one eats a 
healthy, balanced diet. The problem is 
that Americans have grown too fond 
of sweets, both on their tables and in 
their newspapers. And the new tab- 
loids, such as the Tribune Company’s 
RedEye, that are aimed at the youth 
market seem geared to the attention 
span of a mayfly. 

The editors at the APME convention 
probably cared more about hard news 


than celebrity coverage, and even if 


they may use the latter to hook 
younger readers, they are still trying to 
fulfill the traditional mission of a news- 
paper. But that may not be enough. 
One of the embedded readers, an Eck- 
erd College professor of anthropology 
and American studies named Cather- 
ine M. Griggs, cautioned them that she 
Was “not sure you can do it alone — 
educators have to take the first steps.” 
Put another way, schools need to play 
a role in forming the “great customers” 
who will ensure the future of first-class 
journalism. 


But journalism has a role to play, 
too. Some of that role will be carried 
out through the sort of soul-searching 
and self-examination that characterized 
the APME convention. But the change 
in the definition of citizenship, and in 
citizenship education, has not arisen 
out of thin air. Interest groups, acting 
in public forums, have helped push 
the country along the path Jimmy 
Carter decried. And as Cuban pointed 
out in an interview with cjr, “Most 
newspapers have supported the stan- 
dards and testing movement editorial- 
ly,” which has contributed to the de- 
cline of emphasis on civics education. 
With the best of motives, journalists 
have contributed to the very forces that 
undermine journalism’s future. 

Journalism does have a vested in- 
terest in the outcome of this debate. 
One attempt to deal with this set of is- 
sues was “civic journalism,” which has 
faced serious opposition, and even 
mockery, within the journalistic com- 
munity because it seemed to ask re- 
porters and editors to lay aside their 
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concerns with objectivity and balance 
in order to effect change in society. As 
the journalism scholar James W. 
Carey, who teaches at Columbia, once 
pointed out, journalists do their best 
work simply “by encouraging the con- 
ditions of public discourse and life.” 
They can do this within the accepted 
norms of the profession by covering 
the stories that are out there, and by 
recognizing that some of the stories 
they need to cover have to do with 
ideas — such as changing ideas of cit- 
izenship. And they need to explore 
how such ideas alter their own pro- 
When 
their readers, 


fession. journalists 


viewers, and listeners 
primarily as market segments, not cit- 


risk 


unique role. Yes, news organizations 


izens, they surrendering their 


and need to make 


money; but they are also a_ public 


are businesses, 


trust. The more journalists accept, and 
play by, the rules of the market, the 


more they are likely to confirm Presi- 


dent Bush's conception of the press as 
just another special-interest group. 


think of 
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Journalistic attempts to follow 
readers in their changing interests 
may lead down a rabbit-hole of ever- 
diminishing returns. As journalism 
tries its best to chase this increasing- 
ly recalcitrant public, it risks losing 
sight of its own fundamental pur- 
pose. And making news more enter- 
taining is not the answer, either. The 
news can't compete with the diver- 
sions put forth by Hollywood in films 
and on television. Jerry Bruckheimer 
is better at doing explosions than An- 
drew Heyward, and Angelina Jolie is 
more pleasing to gaze upon than 
Diane Sawyer. Even O,J. Simpson's 
white Ford Bronco is no match for 
The Fast and the Furious. 

But don’t forget the Milwaukee 


Journal Sentinels research on stories 


of most interest to younger readers — 
on its top-five list were stories on ed- 
ucation. Readers do care about what 
happens in their children’s schools. 
And so, even, do nonreaders. There 
is contention and bitter division here 
— the very stuff of good news stories. 
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And the diminishment of the com- 
mons has become a topic for some 
journalists in recent years, particularly 
Bowling 
Alone. Bill McKibben wrote acutely 


since the publication of 


on the subject last year in Mother 


Jones, and David Shaw has described 


the force of this trend in journalism in 
the Los Angeles Times. There is plen- 
ty of room for more attention. By cov- 
ering this ongoing effort to define — 
or redefine — American citizenship, 
journalists can move the debate be- 
yond their own profession, heeding 
that 
journalists “can’t do it alone.” Fortu- 
nately, 


Professor Griggs’s admonition 


journalism does have the 
power to examine any aspect of soci- 
ety, and can in this way set in motion 
a debate that may help it put its own 
house in better order. 


Evan Cornog is cjr’s publisher and the 
author of The Power and the Story: 
How the Crafted Presidential Narrative 
Has Determined Political Success from 
George Washington to George W. Bush 
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Caste and Class at The Washington Post 


For one reporter, getting to the top wasn't enough 


BY IVAN G. GOLDMAN 


ne day in 1971 when I was 
twenty-eight years old a 
hot apricot pit fell into my 
lap. It flipped out of my 
dessert saucer as I ate lunch with my 


bosses Ben Bradlee, executive editor 


of The Washington Post, and its now- 
deceased publisher, Katharine Gra- 
ham. I was the goalpost, so to speak, 
and they were on the sidelines, one 
at each elbow. I'd 


seen trouble 


ahead as soon as 
an otherwise 
kindly server 
dished a hot apri- 
cot into. my 
saucer. Never be- 
had | 


fore been 


served anything 
so foreign, and I 
had no idea how 
to eat it. As | 
looked for clues 
from Bradlee and 
Graham, I made 
a wrong move 
with my spoon 
andthe __—ipit 
popped into my 
lap like an enemy 
grenade. I knew | 
should do some- 
thing, but what? 
As Graham = and 
Bradlee pretend- 
ed they weren't 
watching, the pit 
chomped its way 
through my _ ca- 
like Pac- 
After 
many moments it 
finally 


reer 
man. too 
occurred 

that I 
should pick the 


to’ Me 


pit up with my fingers and place it in 
the saucer, which I did. But full re- 
covery took many years. Each time | 
replayed the event in my mind it 
made me acutely aware that my fa- 
ther belonged to the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
union and I'd graduated from South- 
one of 


that 


em Illinois University — 


those directional schools had 


been shaped out of a state-run 
teachers college. 


It's difficult to convey how im- 





Katharine Graham stepping out in New York in 1976 
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posing Graham and Bradlee were to 
me at the time. Graham was like 
Katharine Hepburn on one of her 
best days — stately, sophisticated, 
and, I thought, utterly unapproach- 
able. Bradlee was exactly what he 
appeared to be — a Brahmin prince 
with talent. He used to classify his 
employees into two groups — 
losers and pains in the ass. Most 
days he preferred the pains in the 
ass. If there is such a thing as a 
newspaper genius, Bradlee was it. 
He had to make dozens of tough 
decisions daily, and there was no 
time to appoint committees. Over 
and over, he decided correctly. He 
embraced that day-to-day pressure, 
and at night would hit the Washing- 
ton social scene with every hair in 
place. Although he was an aristocrat 
down to his toes, his New England 
family lost its money in the crash of 
1929. Subsequently, his father sat 
around the house in a tie with no 
place to go, a kind of male version 
of Blanche DuBois, but he depend- 
ed on the kindness of relatives in- 
that 
Bradlee, a Harvard grad, had served 


stead of strangers. I knew 
as a wartime officer on a Navy de- 
stroyer, spoke French, and probably 
played all the upper-class sports in 
prep school. Some years earlier in 
his career, he’d placed representa- 
tives of Newsweek and the Post into 
the same room and made a match. 
Although his finder’s fee was never 
disclosed, for the rest of his life he 
could buy tailored suits and holiday 
wherever he liked. 

As a reporter I had already man- 
aged to deal with senators, leading 
entertainers, and other celebrities. 
But I'd never worked for any of them. 
Besides, they were all imitations com- 
pared to Bradlee. I had never known 
anyone remotely like him, and he 


scared the hell out of me. 





Graham and Bradlee were having 
lunch with me and two or three other 
reporters as part of some kind of rota- 
tion, but I don’t think everyone on 
staff was part of the rotation. I don’t 
know precisely why I was picked. 
Clearly they were making mental 
notes on our future. We were in a pri- 
vate area of the Post building, where 
Graham had a suite of rooms that in- 
cluded a kitchen. Everything was done 
by servants in white uniforms. Every- 
thing smelled good and expensive. 

Another reporter at the table had 
been hired around the same time as I 
was. A privileged WASP Yalie, he de- 
manded to know from Bradlee why 
the Post wasn't being recycled. He cut 
through all those imposing surround- 
ings like a razor. Neither subservient 
nor obnoxious, he made Bradlee 
comfortable. They talked together like 
two old chums. I know it sounds odd, 
but at the time, I wasn’t quite sure 
what recycling even was, so I had to 
stay out of the conversation and hope 
no one would try to include me. Re- 
cycling materials for use later was one 


of those issues taken up by people 
who had the leisure to think about 


such matters. During college I had 
spent my summers in Chicago work- 
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they took him to a folk healer in- 
stead. He remained blind until the 
age of four, when the pox mysteri- 
ously went away. As a young man 
he’d escaped Lithuania to avoid serv- 
ing in the army of a nation that he 
considered hopelessly anti-Semitic. 

When my mother, Shirley Balaban, 
was thirteen, she and her older sister 
Sonia fled their Russian village in the 
middle of the night after a Christian 
friend warned my grandfather of an 
imminent pogrom. My mother and 
Aunt Sonia somehow made it to 
America but never saw their parents 
again. This was our family’s personal 
experience with a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. My parents loved America 
with no less passion than Ensign Ben 
Bradlee, who crammed all his cours- 
es at Harvard into three years so he 
could get into the war. My dad al- 
ways called the government “Uncle 
Sam,” speaking of it as a living, 
breathing, kindly entity. 

Southern Illinois University pro- 
vided me with an excellent educa- 
tion, but my degree didn’t add up to 
much at the Post, where at least half 
my co-workers were Ivy Leaguers. I 
grew up with friends who would see 
something they liked in a store win- 


guy with a dry wit who'd earned the 
name Speed during Prohibition be- 
cause he manned the shotgun on 
bootlegging runs. 

After putting the paper to bed 
we'd sit in Speed’s in coats and ties 
and greet a steady stream of other 
regulars — TV news people, hoods 
who always minded their manners in 
Speed’s, and politicians. One was a 
nattily dressed probate judge who'd 
buy a round as soon as he came 
through the door. 
someone died 


In Missouri, if 
without a will, the 
probate judge would get a piece of 
the estate. “These drinks come cour- 
tesy of all those widows and or- 
phans,” the city editor would say, 
and the judge would just laugh. 
Young women thought I had a 
cool job. It made me feel like Alan 
Ladd. I actually wore a trench coat. 
My specialty, if I had one, was writ- 
ing feature stories about people in 
lower socioeconomic circumstances. 
When I'd been on staff nearly three 
years, a reader suggested I learn 
what it was like to try reentering so- 
ciety after a term at the Missouri State 
Penitentiary in Jefferson City. The ed- 
itors liked the idea, and I agreed to 
do it. With the cooperation of prison 


We used to steal our winter coats from rich kids at 
the University of Chicago 


ing as a switchman for the Illinois 
Central Railroad. I remember wonder- 
ing how college students registering 
African American voters in the South 
could spend entire summers without 
paycheck. But it 
sounded far more enticing than dodg- 
ing a runaway boxcar in a lonely 
freight yard at 2 a.m. 

Back in Chicago my father, Sidney 
Goldman, had owned a small gro- 


pulling down a 


cery, but it went under after he be- 
came chronically ill with heart dis- 
ease. He subsequently was em- 
ployed as a butcher, but jobs were 
sporadic because he could no longer 
lift big sides of beef. He had grown 
up in Lithuania. As an infant, he 
came down with some kind of pox 
that savaged even his eyeballs. His 
parents couldn't afford a doctor, so 


dow and just break the glass and 
grab it. They didn’t even warn me, 
and I'd have to run like hell. When I 
was a teenager we used to steal our 
winter coats from rich kids at the 
University of Chicago. 

The Kansas 
City Star, was a wonderful training 
ground. We were all keenly aware 
that Hemingway had been a reporter 


My first newspaper, 


there before he joined the Red Cross 
ambulance service in Italy. The news- 
room teemed with fascinating charac- 
ters. My city editor had played a jazz 
trumpet during the twenties. Like so 
many entertainers of the time, he be- 
came friends with the mob guys who 
supplied the booze and owned many 
of the nightclubs. He introduced me 
to twelve-year-old Scotch. Our hang- 
out was a bar owned by a tough old 
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officials, I roamed around the prison 
one day to get a feel for what ex- 
cons left behind. This included the 
old, broken-down gym where inmate 
Sonny Liston learned to box. 

Wearing the same work clothes 
given to departing cons, I left Jeffer- 
son City with the typical $50 farewell 
stipend, minus the price of a Grey- 
hound ticket to Kansas City. Posing 
as an ex-con, I looked for a job at the 
state employment office and day 
labor agencies, stayed in a flop hotel 
where the beds were so filthy I elect- 
ed to sleep on the floor, ate in shab- 
by diners, and finally found a job 
bussing dishes in a 
Throughout the experience, not one 
person smiled or spoke a kind word 
to me. When I got home, showered, 
and returned to the office, 1 wrote a 
story that was given huge play and 
made a big hit around town. 


cafeteria. 





I sent the story to the Post, along 
with some others. Metropolitan edi- 
tor Harry Rosenfeld loved the ex-con 
story. He invited me out for inter- 
views. During my ten minutes with 
Bradlee, he was neither friendly nor 
hostile. He wanted to know the last 
book "* read. He finally concluded 
our session by saying, “Hell, if Harry 
wants you, I guess he can have you.” 
I didn’t read this as a ringing en- 
dorsement. But I also recall he and 
many of the others loved the idea 
that I'd worked as a switchman, a 
steelworker, and a cab driver. 

At one point I was gang-inter- 
viewed by several higher-ups. Play- 
ing good cop, bad cop, they alternat- 
ed sweetness and challenge. Then 
Andrew Barnes, a Harvard grad who 


would later become chairman and 
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editor, had been a terrific writer be- 
fore turning editor. In fact, he was a 
boy genius with two books under his 
belt by the time he was twenty-two. 
Taking a big chance, I went over 
Barnes’s head to Downie and told 
him I had the makings of an excel- 
lent feature story, that Barnes would- 
n't let me write it, and it would be 
dead after today. For all I knew 
Downie was Barnes’s best friend and 
this would earn me my last kick out 
the door. “Okay, write sixteen inches 
and I'l! look at it,” he said, “but I 
don’t promise anything.” Next morn- 
and 
photo were played prominently on 
the front of the Metro section. I'd 


ing the story accompanying 


come off the bench to score. 


Bradlee called people like me 


“wordsmiths,” his way of disparaging 


many of them weren’t nimble or 
tough enough to smash through the 
impediments and were let go after 
six months. 

Once my editors learned I might 
turn moths into butterflies, they lis- 
tened to me more carefully. For a 
while I even got to cover the House 
of Representatives. Everyone took my 
calls because I was a Washington Post 
reporter. Yet all this time I felt an inner 
anguish I could neither understand 
nor extinguish. I was surrounded by 
reporters, male and female, who were 
younger versions of Bradlee — super- 
sophisticated, very capable people 
who dropped conversational tidbits 
about kicking back at the Hamptons 
and Martha’s Vineyard, who knew all 
about wines and fabrics and lakes in 
Italy. They carried cloth handkerchiefs 


I felt an inner anguish I could neither 
understand nor extinguish 


cEO of the St. Petersburg Times, 
looked up from my résumé and said, 
“Southern Illinois University. What 
was that like?” He asked it the same 
might ask a Watusi 
what it’s like to drink 
blood from the veins of cattle. As I 
stammered out 


Way one 


tribesman 


kind of re- 
sponse, Harry interrupted with an- 


some 


other question to kill the tension. 

So at the age of twenty-seven, I 
became a Washington Post reporter. 
But the paper didn’t lay out a red car- 
pet for new reporters. My immediate 
superior, Bart Barnes, was a Yalie 
who wouldn’t give me much to do, 
and I knew if | 
something impressive during the six- 
month probationary period I'd be let 
go. One day I came back from the 
District of Columbia jail with notes 
I'd taken on an alcoholic inmate. | 
knew I could craft it into something. 
Barnes didn't want to 
about it. 


couldn't put out 


hear 
“You've got three inches,” 
he told me. “We’re swamped with 
good stories today.” I realized that for 
reasons known only to him, he was 
steering me _ straight 
month junk heap. 
Earlier I'd heard that Leonard 
Downie Jr., the assistant metropolitan 


even 


into the six- 


and complimenting someone at the 
same time. He wasn’t much of a styl- 
ist himself, and made his career by 
getting the right information and 
putting it together fast. But he knew 
he needed like me, 
Tom Huth, Hank Burchard, Carl Bern- 
stein, and (Bradlee’s future wife) Sally 
Quinn. We 
served with the main dish. The inci- 
dent with Barnes and Downie taught 
me the number one Post rule — get a 


feature writers 


were condiments he 


good story. That would overcome just 
about any of a reporter’s faults. Fa- 
mous screw-up Carl Bernstein had 
once left a rental car at the airport and 
forgotten about it. A huge bill came 
weeks later. But he was too good a 
Graham and Bradlee 
wanted to publish the greatest paper 
knew they 
wouldn't get there by hiring a friend’s 
nephew or niece. Each spot on the 


writer to fire. 


in America, and_ they 


payroll was precious, a weapon to de- 
feat the threat of mediocrity 

But if you didn’t butt your way to- 
ward the front of the line, you 
wouldn't get there. If you weren't ag- 
gressive, talent was of little use at the 
Post. During my three years there, | 
never met a new employee who 
wasn't outstanding in some way. But 
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and could distinguish one school tie 
from another. 

[ quickly understood that my 
clothes and manner of speaking, 
even the food I ordered in restau- 
rants, were hopelessly pedestrian. | 
had thought I'd graduated seamlessly 
into the middle class, but at the Post 
I learned I was a clumsy imposter. | 
could fool neither those around me 
nor myself. Other younger employ- 
ees could find mentors in the upper 
reaches of the Post to help them 
through difficulties, but I had no idea 
how to do any of that. It took six 
months for Henry Higgins to mold 
Eliza Doolittle into a duchess. If a 
Higgins was around, I had no idea 
how to find him. I didn’t even know 
I should be looking. 

Much later, after I left the Post, | 
gradually came to understand more 
about my experience. There’s some- 
thing called the imposter syndrome. 
When people advance quickly, they 
can create a gap between how others 
see them and how they see them- 
selves. They believe they’re protect- 
ing the secret of terrible inadequacies 
and are in constant fear they will be 
unmasked. It’s quite 
among, for example, world-famous 


common 


boxers, who generally come from the 
lowest socioeconomic stratum. When 





they suddenly start earning millions, 
they feel unworthy. 


hen I decided to leave 

the Post, the editors didn’t 

understand it. People re- 

signed, of course, but al- 
ways to go on to something better — 
to a high-paying p.r. gig or a column 
or a think tank. Not me. While jour- 
nalists from all over the world were 
beating at the door, I was just walking 
away. Sensing a personal problem, 
they offered me a leave of absence to 
get my thoughts together. No thanks, 
I said, diving into an empty pool. I 
couldn't endure any more hot apricot 
pits. It wasn’t too much later that I 
found myself working as a roofer in 
Aspen, Colorado, carrying buckets of 
hot tar up a ladder. 

Eventually I would work my way 
back into journalism, and find the 
niche I should have been looking for 
many years earlier. I became a boxing 
writer. I learned that ethics-chal- 
lenged insiders like Don King are not 
the essence of prizefighting. They're 
just jackals nipping at the edges. 
Prizefighters themselves are, for the 
most part, some of the kindest, most 
genuine people I’ve known. Though 
they typically come from a delinquent 
background, the nearly impossible 
demands of their training regimen 
drain them of hostility outside the 
ring and turn them into gentle war- 
riors, sometimes witty, often wise. 

Interaction with them on a regular 
basis helped me understand myself. 
Should an apricot fall in my lap 
again, I’m confident I could react rea- 
sonably well. But I don’t beat myself 
up over the choices I've made. I 
doubt many of us are happy with 
every decision we’ve reached when 
life presented us with a fork in the 
road. That’s why we identify with 
Marlon Brando’s Terry Malloy, who 
cries in the rear of a New York taxi 
that he could have had class, he 
could have been a contender. # 


Ivan G. Goldman is a columnist for 
The Ring magazine. This article is 
adapted from his forthcoming book, 
Crazy Money: My Trip Through the 
Galaxy with Investor's 
Daily. 
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FREE 


Single-Day Business 
Journalism Workshops 


From Donald W. Reynolds National Center for 
Business Journalism at the American Press Institute 
First cycle: “High-Intensity Business Coverage” 


Balance sheets, SEC, ethics, private companies, business in all beats. 


February and March 2005 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mexico 


New Orleans 
Orlando, Fla. 
Philadelphia 


Salt Lake City 
Seattle 
Vermillion, S.D. 


Check Web site for date of location near you. 


Plus: Workshops on SPECIALIZED TOPICS 


April 5 Broadcast Business Journalism \pril 22 Covering the Business of 


(hosted by Columbia University Graduate — Health Care (American University School 
School of Journalism) of Communication, Washington, D.C.) 
April 8 Covering the Business of 

Health Care (The Indianapolis Star) 


May 26 The Craft of Business Writing 
(New England Press Association at 
Northeastern University, Boston) 
April 12. The Craft of Business Writing 
(Medill School of Journalism at June 4 Covering the Business of 
NOTE Ken Ont CLUS he) Entertainment (Annenberg School of 
Communication at the University of 
April 15 Covering the Business of Southern California) 
Technology (Stanford University Graduate 
Program in Journalism) TU ome ROC NI ION IITOR BINT CNMO) INS ODN CS 


(The Boston Globe) 


More than 1,700 journalists from 639 newsrooms 


attended Reynolds Center at API workshops in 2004. 


To register, go online to www.BusinessJournalism.org or contact 


Andrew Leckey, Director of the Reynolds Center, at 703-715-3329. 


“It has helped me tremendously in finding resources to tackle 
some stories I have been wary to touch.” 


—Angela Smith 
The Sun, Bremerton, Wash. 


11690 Sunrise Valley Drive 
Reston, VA 20191 


Donald W. Reynolds 

Na The C is funded by fi he L 

fr Business Journalism Vegun, Nevada-besed Danakd W. Reynolds 

ates Roume Dain Reatines Foundation 
WMA Ulu C a THT OAH CHmD EY 
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CLOSE ENOUGH TO HURT 


DALE MAHARIDGE ON LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS MEN, 
BY JAMES AGEE, AND THE IMPORTANCE OF ‘LIVING’ JOURNALISM 


“ome years ago I dined at the 
Harvard Lampoon, the closed 

that publishes the 
XY eponymous humor maga- 
zine. Located in a castle funded in 
part by William Randolph Hearst, 
the 
myriad relics: a medieval clock, a 
fourth-century stained-glass win- 
dow, 


society 


Lampoon’s chambers harbor 


a conquistador’s armor, a 
couch from San Simeon, altars of 
worship to writers such as James 
Agee. It was because of my rela- 
tionship with Let Us Now Praise Fa- 
mous Men, Agee and Walker 
Evans’s collaborative work about 
Alabama sharecroppers during the 


¥ 
a 
we 7 


AT WORK: In this rare image of Agee, at left, on the job, he interviews 
Bud Fields, a sharecropper in Hale County, Alabama, in 1936. 
Tne photo, taken by Walker Evans, has been widely reprinted, 
but always with the writer cropped out. 


Great Depression, that I’d been in- 
vited to socialize at the castle. 
There electric light. 
Dozens of candles illuminated the 
rooms. My host, the Lampoon pres- 
ident, sat in a throne six feet tall and 
four feet wide at the head of a long 


Was no 


table. Dinner was served promptly 
at ten. Conversation was formal and 
strange jazz filled the air. I was as- 
tonished when, at meal’s end, a man 
flung his plate to the floor. Sudden- 
ly there was a cacophony of crash- 
ing plates, spraying shards of porce- 


lain; noodles hung from a coat of 


arms. Two men jumped atop the 
table and kicked off the remaining 
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plates. My host assured me this was 
normal. The china broken 
every night. 

“Who cleans up the mess?” 

“We certainly don’t. We hire help, 
servants. The Lampoon has more 
money than most colleges.” 

I was further astonished when 
men wearing ties attacked the piano 
with feet, fists, and chairs. The splin- 
tering of wood rose over the techno 
beat of the song, “Pump Up the Vol- 
ume.” The piano was old and a 
fresh une was being delivered the 
next day. 

Amid 


Was 


this display, Lampoon 
members besieged me with ques- 

tions about Agee, 
hanging on my 
words. They talked 
admiringly of Agee’s 
exploits in the Com- 
bat Boston's 
red-light district. The 
piano was 


Zone, 


now a 
heap of waste. Men 
stood smoking, sated. 
A woman cavorted in 
the rubble in a ghost- 
ly dance out of sync 
with the throbbing 
music. I flung my 
beer bottle against a 
wall; it exploded in a 
shower of glass. I fled 
and the 
frozen streets of Cam- 
bridge, Agee on my 
mind 


wandered 


ia Agee affects those 
who him. For 
Jimmy Carter, whom 
I met in Nashville in 
1989, the impact of 


read 





Let Us Men 
seemed to be moral and religious. 


Now Praise Famous 
For Tad Mosel, whom I met at the 
seventy-fifth Pulitzer Prize anniver- 
sary party in 1991, Agee’s presence 
supernatural. 1961 
Pulitzer-winning play, A// the Way 
Home, was adapted from Agee’s 


was Mosel’s 


posthumously published novel, A 
Death in the Family. “1 talked with 
him and asked him to forgive me 
when I changed things,” Mosel said 
of communicating with Agee’s spir- 
it. “I talked with him for two years. 
Did he talk with you?” 

Agee talks to me, but not as he 
did to Mosel or Carter, and certain- 
ly not as he does to the Lampoon 
members, who represent an ex- 
treme wing of a de facto Agee cult 
(Agee wrote for the Lampoon 
while at Harvard). Agee literally in- 
forms And Their Children After 
Them (1989), the 
the photographer Michael William- 
son and I documented the lives of 


the 


book in which 


survivors and descendants of 
the three families with whom Agee 
lived in Alabama. We brought for- 
ward their story and the meaning 
of poverty and its fallout a half-cen- 
tury later. 

Agee has informed my_ other 
books in a less topical but equally 
vital way. Joe Elbert, assistant man 
aging editor for photography at The 
Post Michael 
Williamson’s boss), likes to give 


Washington (and 
speeches excoriating editors, both 
print and photo, for not taking risks. 
Elbert doesn’t edit conventionally, 
as in judging a photo on technical 
points. He considers how an image 
makes him feel. For what it takes to 
get this result, in photos or words, I 
always look to Agee. His was not 
cold, buttoned-down, dispassionate 
reportage. It was about danger, get- 
ting hot and sweaty, getting close, 
close enough to hurt, to feel some- 
thing, to say something. 

Let Us 
Now Praise Famous Men, which is 
One 
read it. But be forewarned: it’s un- 


This is not a review of 


indescribable anyway. must 
even. Parts are, frankly, boring. But 


most of it captivates. The sum of 
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the whole is well worth the jour- 
ney. Instead, I want to delve into 
Agee’s journalistic process, a way 
that 


book. Agee embodies passion and 


of working transcends his 
soul, two qualities that some edi- 
tors fear because they mistakenly 
equate them with bias, or having 
an agenda when covering the 
human side of social issues. Agee 
was not about doing journalism. He 
was about living it. This secret can 
be applied to book journalism, al- 
ternative weeklies, and even daily 
newspapers, though one must be 
stealthful with the latter. Agee de- 
scribed himself and Evans as 
“spies.” If one works for a passion- 
hating city editor, it’s imperative to 
think and act like a spy. 


gee was a poet before he 
was a spy. When he was 
/ twenty-five a book of his 
sli. <i 
Yale University Press. In 1932 the 


verse was published by 
poet went straight from his Harvard 


graduation ceremony to Henry 
Luce’s two-year-old Fortune maga- 
zine. Jobs were scarce, and Luce 
had been impressed by 
issue of Time that Agee had edited 
his senior year. The only reason 
Agee fit in at all at Fortune was the 
backdrop of the Great Depression 


instead of solely glorifying 
wealth, Luce knew he had to pub- 
lish sociological articles about the 
New Deal. 

Agee found himself stuck in the 
middle level of Luce’s editorial as- 
sembly line, churning out his share 
of “mind-numbing assignments,” ac- 
cording to his biographer, Laurence 
Bergreen. Yet he sometimes pro- 
duced profound journalism — on 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, in- 


dustrial smoke, the American road- 





We talk of books standing the test 
of time. is an explo- 
ration of that maxim — journalists 
reflecting on books that shaped 
their own work, or whose lessons 
still resonate. 
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a spoof 


side. He wrote at night in the 
Chrysler Building, fifty-two floors 
above Manhattan’s streets, blasting 
Beethoven on a_ portable record 
player, alone. 

By 1935 he was languishing, and 
his work troubles flowed into his 


marriage. He wanted to reach 
heights with his writing but felt he 
was stumbling. He was disgusted 
with his bosses — even then editors 
feared passion — and went so far as 
to talk with his colleagues about a 
fantasy of shooting Luce dead. 
“Who, what, 


why (or how) is the primal cliché 


where, when and 


and complacency of journalism,” 
Agee wrote in Let Us Now Praise Fa- 
mous Men. Because of how journal- 
ism was practiced, it was difficult to 
get at truth. Could journalism be 
blamed, he wrote, any more than a 
blamed “for not being a 
Yes 


the reason one Can respect or any- 


cow be 


horse?” “The difference is, and 
how approve of the cow, that few 
cows can have the delusion or even 
the that 


none of them could get away with it 


desire to be horses, and 
even with a small part of the public. 
The very blood and semen of jour- 
nalism, on the contrary, is a broad 
and successful form of lying. Re- 
move that form of lying and you no 
longer have journalism.” 

He went on leave to Florida for 


six months in a failed attempt to 


save his marriage. He was adrift, 


proof that one’s personal life is in- 
tertwined with the professional. He 
returned in 1936 to an assignment 
editor: 
the 


from Fortunes managing 
Walker Evans to 


South for a piece on the nine mil- 


travel with 
lion cotton sharecroppers, the most 
hardscrabble poor in the nation. 

The stakes were high as Agee 
and Evans hit the road that June 
Agee’s life, personal and_profes- 
sional, became wrapped up in the 
assignment. He could not fail. The 
pair cast about and found three 
families — the Woods, Gudgers, 
and Ricketts — on Hobe’s Hill, a 
bleak plateau south of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. 

After a month Agee had a story, 
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but it was a cow masquerading as a 
horse. He left Evans in a Birming- 
ham hotel and drove off in aimless 
despair, contemplating a roadside 
hooker whom he passed up, then a 
fight at a lunch counter likewise 
avoided. He back on 


Hill. 
Gudger invited him to stay the 


ended up 
Hobe’s A storm hit. George 
night in the family’s shotgun shack. 


Agee graciously declined, then 
hated himself for doing so as he 
drove down the mud-slick road. He 
had to get closer to the family, and 
he’d blown his chance. Then, ei- 
ther by accident or on purpose — 
Agee himself did not know — his 
car crashed into a ditch. He rolled 
up his pants and walked back to 
the Gudgers’, where he lived for 
three weeks. 

This is when Agee discovered the 
horse. 


When 
abama in September, however, Luce 


he came home from AI- 
had turned rightward from being a 
New Deal moderate. Sociological ar- 
and and 


Evans’s story was rejected. They de- 


ticles were out, Agee 
cided to publish a book; to hell with 
Luce. Published in 1941 in a country 
mobilizing for war, the book was a 
commercial flop. Agee went on to 
make a name as a movie reviewer 
for Time and The Nation. He lived 
hard, drinking and smoking and 
womanizing, dying of a heart attack 
in a Manhattan taxi in 1955. He was 
forty-five. In 1958, A Death in the 
Family was awarded a_ Pulitzer 
Prize. In 1960, Let Us Now Praise Fa- 
mous Men was reissued, racking up 
serious sales. 


n 1982 I was given a copy of Let 
Us Now Praise Famous Men by 
Diane Alters, a writer/editor col- 
league at The Sacramento Bee. 
Michael Williamson (another Bee 
colleague) and I were embarking 
upon our first book, journey to 
Nowhere, about the new homeless, 
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and Diane wanted me to read Agee 
for inspiration. 

The first time Agee affected how 
I approach my work was in Hous- 
ton in 1983, when Michael and I met 


Jim and Bonnie Alexander and their 


two kids. Jim was a job-seeking 
welder, and the family ended up liv- 
ing in a tent. We set up camp next 
to them, living out of our car. We 
shared meals, played pool with Jim, 
got drunk, talked by campfire. On 
night six Jim showed us his pistol. 
Bonnie told about a dinner when 
there was just one potato. “Boy, | 
thin,” said. “I’m 
that 


again,” Jim said. “First, Pll go hunt- 


sliced it real she 


never going to let happen 
ing for food. If that doesn’t work, I 
hit a 7-Eleven. I won't take money. 
But I'll take food. My kids won't 
starve.” 

We wouldn't have achieved this 
degree of intimacy had we not lived 
with the family. This was relatively 
simple. Things were stunningly more 
complicated when Michael and | 
went to Alabama in 1985 to find the 
128 survivors and offspring of the 
original twenty-two family members 
from Let Us Now Praise Famous Men. 
None were still sharecropping — 
machines had ended that — but 
most were still at the bottom of the 
socioeconomic order. We unearthed 
a deeper lesson from Agee as we 
spent three years on the story. 

We didn’t literally move in with 
any of the descendants, but we 
emotionally set up house. We were 
invested to the core of our beings in 
the lives of those we were docu 
menting. We didn’t set out to do 
this. It just happened. It mattered 
not if our work never materialized 
into a book — for three years pub- 
lishers rejected us. | had $12,000 of 
my savings in the project. When 
things looked most hopeless, 
Michael spent $1,500 he didn’t have 
on a trip, for one photo. We had to 


journey to a conclusion even if the 
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story remained dormant in the note- 
books and film negatives stored in 
our garages. It was personal. 


gee was a strong influence 

on the “new journalism” of 

the 1960s, his biographer 

3ergreen and others have 
noted. While some laud Agee, others 
trash him. Many critics of new jour- 
nalism and some who attempt its 
practice but fail miss a vital point 
about Agee’s work. It was not really 
about “style,” nor how Agee used 
the first person. Yes, Agee was a styl- 
ist, and he wasn’t shy about using an 
“I.” But these aspects are incidental 
to his journalism. More important 
was that Agee emotionally connect- 
ed with the families. In order to get 
their stories, he gave of himself. He 
confronted the wall of “objectivity,” 
of not getting close to one’s subjects, 
and smashed through it. 

This brand of reporting is akin to 
“method acting,” in which actors take 
on the persona of the characters they 
are portraying. With journalism this 
means total immersion — method re- 
porting. It started that day Agee 
showed up at the Gudgers’ door, 
mudcaked, his car wrecked in a 
ditch. Earlier that afternoon during 
the storm, when he took refuge with 
the family in their shack, he focused 
on the eyes of ten-year-old Maggie 
Louise Gudger, “temperatureless, 
keen, serene and wise and pure gray 
eyes.” Looking into them, he wrote, 
was “scary as hell, and even more 
mysterious than frightening.” 

In the coming weeks he watched 
the family picking cotton. He took 
Maggie on rides through the county, 
told her about life in the big city. 
She was smart, and he saw in the 
girl hope for breaking out of the 
cycle of poverty. One night he 
perched her on the chicken coop, 
beneath the starry sky. Maggie won- 
dered about her future. Agee later 
wrote that she might get her wish 
and become a nurse or a teacher. 

We were left with Maggie’s hopes 
in Let Us Now Praise Famous Men. | 
found that she sharecropped until 
1958, 


then became a waitress, raising her 


her second husband died in 





four children. Maggie descended 


into alcoholism and depression. She 
moved back home. One day in 1971 


she stopped in a store to buy a bot- 


tle of something while her sister 
waited in the car. At home later the 
sister heard a thud. Rushing into the 
room, the sister saw the empty bot- 
tle whose contents had just been 
swallowed by Maggie. It was rat 
poison. The family tried to force 
saltwater down her throat, to make 
her expel it, but she clenched her 
teeth. 

“I don’t wanna live,” Maggie said. 
“IT wanna die. I've took all I can 
take.” 

In And Their Children After Them 
I wrote, “They buried Maggie Louise 
at the edge of a hill, two miles up 
the road from where she had sat on 
the chicken coop that night and 
dreamed the stars.” 

I needed to see, feel, and smell 
everything connected to Maggie 
Louise, including Agee. Michael and 
I spent two days, sometimes on 
hands and knees, in a chigger-in- 
fested jungle of pine and kudzu 
seeking vestiges of the Gudger 
shack. I tracked Agee in New York 
City, through his daughter, ex-wife, 
friends; at Harvard, at the Lampoon. 
I obtained Maggie’s suicide note 
and found her children, and we got 
to know some of them with an in- 
tensity that cannot be addressed 
here in any form that would do jus- 
tice to the story. 

There’s no guidebook for this 
work. Its about 


kind of being 


human first, a journalist second. 


One has to submit to a story for 
which one has passion, and allow 
life to happen. The story does not 
exactly write itself; it is journalisme 
verile. 


et Us Now Praise Famous Men 

was a bitter disappointment 

for Agee, “like a dead child,” 

A friend of Agee’s had told 

me, not to be discussed. He felt like 

a failure, and this led to increased 
drinking and smoking. 

Did something happen in the 

South that darkly affected Agee as his 

life spiraled to its early end? He never 
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again did a project like that book. 
Perhaps he'd said all he’d needed 
through this form of work, abandon- 
ing it just as he’d left poetry behind. 
Or possibly it was the children from 
two marriages he had to support and 
the impossibility of earning a living 
from this kind of journalism. Or 
maybe it was simply too emotionally 
costly. He turned in new directions, 
plunging into Hollywood. He wrote 
the screenplay Huston’s 
African 


for John 


Queen, and_ biographer 
Bergreen notes that we see Agee in 
the brooding and boozing loner 
played by Humphrey Bogart. 

My editor asked me if method 
journalism had affected me. It’s a 
question that immediately raises an- 


other: How can one boil into a few 


There’s no 
guidebook for this 
kind of work. 

It's about being 
human first, 

a journalist second 


paragraphs the weight of the work’s 
emotion, without sounding self-ab- 
sorbed, or silly? But there are deep- 
er reasons, whose nature is possibly 


not fully acknowledged to myself, 


for wanting to avoid the question of 
effects. I liken it to the cessation of 


a long-term romantic relationship. 
One moves on, yet the pains and 
joys remain below the surface for 
years and 


cannot really be dis- 


cussed. Denial can rule. There’s a 
danger in method reporting, outside 
any discussion about journalism. 
One does not walk away unscathed. 

For years I continued to brush 
against the darkness of Agee’s life 
— there were other intense experi- 
ences beyond the Lampoon dinner 
— and he became a mirror as I fig- 
ured some things out, and learned 
the most important lesson from him. 
Agee is evidence that one can be 
too serious, too self-absorbed. It’s 
vital to step back from this kind of 


work. It’s one reason that I own an 
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off-the-grid house on the Pacific 
Coast where I live part of the year 
and tend to tomato plants and haul 
firewood. 

Does this kind of journalism take 
a toll on those written about? We 
can look to Agee and Maggie Louise 
for some insight. 

“Good God, if I have caused you 
any harm in this,” Agee wrote about 
Maggie Louise in Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men, “if | have started with- 
in you any harmful change . . . for- 
give me if you can, despise me if 
you must.” 
didn’t read_ this 
until not long before she killed her- 


Maggie Louise 
self, family members told me, for 
Agee never sent them books and 
they didn’t learn Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men existed until the 1960s. 
Was it a cruel reminder 
hard-lived, of 


after a life 
her unrealized 
dreams? Her aunt and son said she 
never gave up her affection for 
Agee; she didn’t seem outwardly 
upset. 

Who really knows about any of 
this. What is certain is that Agee, the 
urbane writer from Harvard, a poet 
and Hollywood celebrity, and Mag- 
gie Louise Gudger, sharecropper 
and waitress, lived weirdly parallel 
lives. Maggie chose a direct path to 
her end: Agee’s was less direct but 
equally willed, by hard drinking and 
ignoring his doctors. As I wrote in 
Children, “They were both dream- 
ers and, deep down, tragic people 
who yearned for something they 
could not define even as they came 
to know finally that it had irretriev- 
ably escaped them. They died, 
though far apart in years and miles, 
at the same age — at forty five — as 
if defining a limit for the number of 
years of failed dreams a dreamer 
can be asked to endure.” & 


Dale Maharidge, who teaches at Co- 
lumbia’s Graduate School of Journal- 
Vichael 
includ- 


ism, has collaborated with 
Williamson on many books, 
ing, most recently, Homeland (Seven 
1990, Maharidge 


awarded a 


Stories Press). in 


and Williamson were 
Pulitzer Prize for And Their Children 


After Them (Pantheon). 
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NEWSROOM CONFIDENTIAL 


The Sins and Secrets of D.C.’s Media Elite 


Reporting from Washington: 


The History of the Washington Press Corps, 


by Donald A. Ritchie. 


Oxford University Press. 368 pp., $30 


BY CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


rhe country’s elite journalists 

saw Washington, D.C., as a 
I hardship post before Franklin 
1933. As 


Reporting from Washington tells. it, 


Roosevelt took office in 
the federal city was a cultural back- 
water that could not even produce 
local where 


a decent newspaper, 


boring presidents seemingly did 
nothing, and did not even do that 
very well. It 


wasteland 


Was an information 


when Congress was in 
recess. It was a place of exile, far 
from. the 
York 
City, where any ambitious journal- 


in mind, if not in miles, 


country’s news center, New 
ist wanted to work. 

Such an attitude persisted even as 
New York’s Governor Roosevelt be- 
gan his run for the 1932 Democra- 
tic nomination, according to the au- 
thor Donald Ritchie, the associate his- 
torian of the U.S. Senate. In requir- 
ing Arthur Krock to leave his fami- 
ly in the city that never sleeps to 
take over the New York 
DC. Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger said he felt “more 


somnolent 


Times bureau, editor 


or less like an executioner.” Krock 
was dismayed, but was at least more 
dutiful than his several colleagues 
who refused the assignment. 


But reporters are drawn to pow- 


er as bears to honey. When FDR 
and his New Dealers began to fight 
Wash- 


ington press corps surged in ranks 


the Great Depression, the 
to keep tabs on the blossoming re- 


lief agencies, flowering recovery 


that 
Big Govern- 


manic 
birth of 


and 
marked the 


plans, missteps 
ment — whose era has never end- 
ed, despite what late twentieth-cen- 
tury politicians might have claimed. 

Covering the period from 1932 to 
2001, Reporting from 
Washington dettly recaps the days 


September 11, 


when syndicated columnists could 
see presidents on demand, when 
entrenched white male reporters re- 
sisted the idea of black and female 
journalists, when the old guard 
fought to stymie new media tech- 
nologies. Even in the retelling, one 
is astonished at how newspaper 
moguls who controlled The Associ- 
ated Press prevented radio from sub- 
scribing to the wire. They relented 
only when the networks agreed in 
the mid-1930s to withhold all news 
stories (except bulletins) for twelve 
hours and to air news only twice 
a day, after morning and evening 
papers had hit the stands. News- 
paper execs who thought the news 
their schedule 
that 


now 


happened only on 


deserved the extinction many 


of their descendants are fac- 
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ing. 

This book can be engrossing, es- 
pecially when it describes journalists 
who deviated from their avowed role 
as sober watchdogs. For example: 


We see Arthur Krock ghostwrite 


Joseph P. Kennedy’s 1936 book J’ 
for Roosevelt after using his Times 


opinion column to tout Kennedy 
for a White House post. But when 
Kennedy criticizes FDR in a letter 
to Krock, the newsman slips it to 
the White House in order to curry 
favor with Roosevelt at his patron’s 
What a 


We see the Chicago Tribune D.C. 


expense. Krock! 

bureau chief Arthur Sears Henning 
casting his fate to conventional wis- 
1948. He 
of the presidential results at 9 a.m 


dom in November writes 
on Election Day, repeatedly dismiss- 
es as “nonsense” AP reports that in- 
cumbent Harry S. Truman is running 
strong, and then goes on radio that 
evening to explain why Thomas E 
Dewey won. Postmodernists who in- 
sist the press “constructs” the news 
that 


Defeats Truman debacle earned Hen- 


should take note this Dewey 


ning his walking papers. 


J peporting from 
fe should remind sky-is-falling 
EX press critics there is little new 


in the 


Washington 


current trend toward ideo- 





logical reporting and attack-dog 
journalism. The hard-line publisher 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick’s 
Chicago Tribune, for instance, like- 
ly had as steep or steeper a con- 
servative slant in the 1930s than do 
Sinclair and Fox News today. Mc- 
Cormick’s Washington reporters 
learned they would catch hell for 
failing to tailor their news copy to 
fit the isolationist, anti-New Deal 
pattern laid out each day on the 
editorial page. 

By the same token, Matt Drudge 
stood squarely on the shoulders of 
the columnist Drew Pearson when 
he leveled false wife-beating 
charges against a Clinton aide, Sid- 
ney Blumenthal, in 1997. In addi- 
tion to solid scoops, Pearson’s col- 
umn continued a steady string of 
falsehoods for years, including a 
1949 report that Defense Secretary 
James V. Forrestal had cowered in- 
side his townhouse while his wife 
was being robbed at gunpoint at 
their front door. Forrestal commit- 
ted suicide soon afterward — 
though not, it must be said, en- 
tirely as a result of Pearson. 

The book reprises publication of 
the Pentagon papers, exposure of 
Watergate and the My Lai massacre, 
and other examples of crucial 
watchdogging. But Reporting from 
Washington also notes that the 
press tends to embrace the “pre- 
vailing national consensus.” Ritchie 
doesn’t develop this point, but the 
big stories listed above broke when 
the elites of Washington were at 
Vietnam and Richard 
2004 exclu- 


odds 
Nixon. 


over 

Likewise, the 
sives on Abu Ghraib prison abuse 
and hyped about 
weapons of mass destruction in Iraq 


intelligence 


came when vocal Democrats (and 
a few Republicans) in Congress 
were sharply questioning the wis- 
dom of our current incursion into 
Mesopotamia. 

On the other hand, President 
Reagan was so popular in 1986 that 
the D.C. press dogs had all but 
stopped hunting. It took a news- 
paper in Lebanon to get the scent 
of the Iran arms-for-hostages scan- 
dal. When Democratic opposition 
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to the pending war in Iraq col- 
lapsed in 2002, the press muted its 
skepticism as well. 

Ritchie describes the D.C. news 
media as a “fourth branch of the 
government,” but in reality they are 
afraid to operate independently of 
institutional political opposition. 
That means the press is least like- 
ly to serve as a check on official 
abuses or blunders when its criti- 
cal attention is most needed. 

In fact, far from curbing the ex- 
cesses of the White House or Con- 
gress with reliable consistency, 
news media have often contributed 
to those very excesses, as when 
the U.S. reporting on the eve of 
the 2003 Iraq invasion took up the 
war howl. And as when steno- 
graphic journalism helped dema- 
gogues from Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy to the Swift Boat Veterans 
for Truth slice up their targets. 

There is also a journalistic tra- 
dition of helping presidents dis- 
semble, as when they float an idea 
anonymously and back off if pub- 
lic reaction is negative. Ritchie sug- 
gests that FDR would have suffered 
less damage if he had floated his 
notorious court-packing scheme as 
such a trial balloon. Ritchie forgets 
to mention the anonymous, suc- 
cessive, foreshadowing disclosure 
(“slow leak”), perfected in the John- 
son administration. The planned tax 
hike or draft call is “under con- 
sideration,” then “under strong con- 
sideration,” then “more likely than 
not.” That allows the public to vent 
and prepare, so the president takes 
a lighter hit when he makes it of- 
ficial. As Neil MacNeil, a senior ed- 
itor at The New York Times in the 
1930s and °40s, is quoted as say- 
ing in Reporting from Washington, 
“One of the major functions of the 
press in a democracy is to act as 
a cushion for unpleasant news.” 

Even so, given the rising calls 
for accountability in journalism, 
Washington media might consider 
inserting pictographs to make the 
news process a tad more transpar- 
ent: a balloon icon for trial ballon 
leaks, an icon with a “4” casting a 
shadow, for foreshadowing leaks, a 
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knife for stab-in-the-back leaks, a 
blowfish for puffery leaks, etc. 
The book’s most sizzling sections 
— a kind of press corps confi- 
dential — deal with the surprising 
number of reporters who sinned se- 
cretly by assisting the politicians 
they were assigned to cover while 
continuing to maintain an observ- 
er’s Krock’s covert aid to 
Joseph Kennedy was no aberration. 


facade. 


The columnist Joseph Alsop and 
Washington Post publisher Phil Gra- 
ham flew to Los Angeles in 1960 
to urge John F. Kennedy to pick a 
particular running mate: Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

In 1950, the Chicago Tribune re- 
porter Willard Edwards secretly 
turned his over to 
Joseph McCarthy. A Washington 
Times-Herald reporter, Ed Nellor, 
used files to outline the 
speech that launched McCarthy on 
his campaign of anti-Communist 
character assassination. Edwards 
then reported on the speech, in- 
cluding parts that exaggerated what 


files Senator 


those 


Congratulations to 
the winners of the 


2004 
Nancy 
Dickerson 
Whitehead 
——_ 


Jor Excellence in Reporting 
on Drug and Alcohol Problems 


st DrugStrategies 


Drug Strategies is a nonprofit research institute based in 
Washington, D.c. For more information about Drug Strategies 
and the Nancy Dickerson Whitehead Awards, including past 
winners, please visit our website at www.drugstrategies.org. 


Broadcast Award 

ABC News/P] Productions 

Peter Jennings Reporting: 
“Ecstasy Rising” 


Second Place Print Award 
Fred Schulte 

South Florida Sun-Sentinel 
“Drugging the Poor” 

(Fort Lauderdale, FL) 


Special Mention 
People Magazine 
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the files said about Communist in- 
filtration of the State Department. 
Before long, Edwards had become 
McCarthy’s “loyal supporter and 
publicist,” mapping strategy for the 
Wisconsin and drafting 
speeches alongside Nellor, who 
claimed to have written about five 
hundred . Both men con- 
tinued to report and draw their 
newspaper salaries, apparently see- 


senator 


himself 


ing no ethical conflict in their dou- 
ble lives. 

When Jack Anderson was an aide 
to Drew Pearson in the early 1950s, 
he rifled his boss’s files to provide 
fresh dirt for McCarthy, even though 
his boss was a 
the Wisconsin Republican. McCarthy 
returned the y letting An- 
derson listen on the extension dur- 
ing supposedly confidential conver- 
sations with Republican leaders. 

The 
tigative 
made 


favor by 


Des Moines kegister inves- 
reporter 
enemies by deriding press 
colleagues as pawns of the gov- 
ernment. But behind the scenes, he 





sworn enemy of 


Clark Mollenhoff 


provided dirt to the Senate panel 
investigating Teamsters President 


Jimmy Hoffa. The committee’s top 


staff member, Robert Kennedy, gave 
Mollenhoff a key to his office so 
the reporter could go through sen- 
sitive files and “leak” to himself any 
information he wanted to report! 

Mollenhoff later worked at least 
as closely with Congressional Re- 
publicans, briefly joined the Nixon 
administration, returned to the pa- 
per, but never overcame suspicions 
that he was still a GOP operative. 

One is left wondering how many 
of today’s Washington reporters 
have secretly gone over to the dark 
side. 

Why journalists cross that line 
deserves a study in itself. Ritchie 
that Mollenhoffs zeal to 
be on the inside, changing the 
world, lured him in, and that Jack 
Anderson was currying favor with 
supersource McCarthy. 

One suspects that the Krocks and 
Alsops might have wanted to wield 


suggests 


the same power as the politicians 


Drug Strategies is now accepting submissions for the year 
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contact: 


The entry deadline is June 15, 2005. Awards will be presented 
at a luncheon in New York in November 200s. 


For information and applications for the year 2005 Awards 
Nancy Dickerson Whitehead Awards 

1250 “Eye” Street, N.w., Suite 800 
Washington, D.c. 20005 


email: prsolutions@prsolutionsdc.com 


Marie Brenner 


January/February 2005 


Joan Ganz Cooney 
Walter Cronkite 
John Dickerson 


Katharine Graham (1917-2001) 


AWPU ces 


Bill Moyers 
Peggy Noonan 
Diane Sawyer 
Lesley Stahl 
Mark Whitaker 





TENURE TRACK OR 
TENURED POSITION 


Department of Journalism 


FACULTY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCE 


The Department of Journalism in the Faculty 
of Arts and Science at New York University 
invites applications for a full-time, tenure- 
track or tenured position, rank commensurate 
with qualifications, field open. The 
Department seeks an accomplished, 
innovative journalist or educator with 
extensive professional and/or academic 
experience and a distinguished publishing or 
broadcast record, who has made and is 
expected to continue making a significant 
contribution to public knowledge and 
understanding of contemporary affairs. 
Teaching experience is desirable. Masters 
degree or Ph.D helpful but not required. 


Position will begin September 1, 2005, 
pending budgetary and administrative 
approval. Send cover letter, resume or 
curriculum vitae and two samples of your 
work by January 5, 2005 to Professor Ellen 
Willis, Department of Journalism, Faculty 
of Arts and Science, New York University, 
10 Washington Place, New York, NY 10003. 


NYU is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 


CLINICAL ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR 


Department of Journalism 


FACULTY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCE 


The Department of Journalism in the Faculty of 
Arts and Science at New York University invites 
applications for three full-time, non-tenure-track 
positions at the rank of Clinical Assistant 
Professor. We are seeking accomplished 
journalists with a passion for teaching the basics 
of journalism and _ extensive professional 
experience in newspaper and/or magazine 
journalism. Duties include teaching three sections 
a semester of introductory graduate and 
undergraduate classes in basic writing and 
reporting, as well as preparing courses and 
consulting on curriculum issues during the 
summer. 


The successful candidates will have good 
industry contacts and a desire to help build our 
distinguished, innovative and distinctive basic 
reporting program one that is both 
professionally oriented and intellectually rich 
Teaching experience is desirable. Master's degree 
helpful but not required 


Positions will begin September |, 2005, pending 
budgetary and administrative approval. Send cover 
letter and resume, by January 5, 2005, to Professor 
William Serrin, Department of Journalism, 
Faculty of Arts and Science, New York University, 
10 Washington Place, New York, NY 10003 
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with whom they socialized, just as politicians 


so often develop an itch for the riches of 


those who bankroll their campaigns. 

Alsop, incidentally, was wielding far too 
much power just as a columnist. His reports 
that the Soviet Union had outpaced the Unit- 
ed States in nuclear rocket production led 
candidate John F. Kennedy to hammer the 
“missile gap” issue, raising the fear factor in 
the 1960 campaign. But it turned out Alsop 
had based his story on CIA intelligence es- 
timates that were ambiguous. Sound famil- 
lar? 


“or all its appeal, Reporting from Wasb- 
ington is weak in explication. The read- 
er must pull patterns and themes from 

a thicket of facts without enough help from 
the author. 

Reporting from Washington is repetitive, 
which makes its many omissions all the more 
aggravating. We get no mention of how 
Washington’s campaign correspondents end- 
ed up vetting candidates in presidential pri- 
maries, filling a void left in the 1970s and 
1980s when political bosses lost the power 
to pick the nominees. Many of these re- 
porters publicly urged the parties to find a 
way to regain control over the nomination 
process. Unfortunately, the parties obliged 
by turning control of the system over to big 
money. 

Reporting from Washington also lacks any 
sustained account of how public relations 
armies have burgeoned all over Washington, 
turning the capital into a huge, perpetual 
pseudo-event, making some reporters crave 
assignments where news actually unfolds on 
its own — civil wars in Africa, for instance. 

The book makes scant reference to the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco, where The New York 
Times muted a story that might have avert- 
ed destruction of an anti-Castro army. Or to 
the Cuban Missile Crisis, where reporters op- 
superpower go-betweens and 
helped avert nuclear war. Or to the press’s 
role in undoing House Speakers Jim Wright 
and Newt Senators Harrison 
Williams, Brock Adams, and Bob Packwood. 
(And Ritchie is associate historian of the U.S. 
Senate!) 

In short, this is a very rough first draft of 
history. Every historian has to choose and 


erated as 


Gingrich, 


to discard. But Ritchie has left a great deal 
for future historians to address. & 


Christopher Hanson spent twenty years as a 
print reporter, mostly in Washington. He 
teaches journalism at the University of Mary- 
land. 


January/February 2005 
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Covering 
Globalization 


A Handbook for 
Reporters 


Anya Schiffrin and 
Amer Bisat, Eds. 


introduction by 

Joseph E. Stiglitz 

This invaluable resource will help 
reporters write about pressing 
issues in developing nations, 
including subjects such as: 
banking and banking crises 
pension reform, privatization 
trade agreements, central banks, 
the World Bank, sovereign debt 
restructuring, commodity 
markets, corporate governance, 
poverty-eradication programs, 
and the "resource curse.” 


“This volume belongs on every 
business reporter’s and editor’s 
desk.” —7IME Europe 
368 pages 
$34.50 paper ¢ $69.50 cloth 


The Layers 
of Magazine 
Editing 


Michael Robert Evans 


Based on observations from the 
editors of more than sixty 
magazines, from the Atlantic to 
National Geographic, this book 
offers advice on everything from 
the shaping a magazine's editorial 
identity to the nuts and bolts of 
text editing. 


“l've come across no other 
book that has covered so 
thoroughly and so passionately 
all aspects of magazine 
editing.” —Peter Jacobi, 
University of Indiana 


256 pages 
$29.50 paper ¢ $64.50 cloth 


columbia.edu/cu/cup 
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BY JAMES BOYLAN 


NEWSPAPERMEN: HUGH 
CUDLIPP, CECIL HARMSWORTH 
KING AND THE GLORY DAYS OF 
FLEET STREET 

By Ruth Dudley Edwards 

Secker & Warburg 

484 pp. $40; $22.99 paper 


he term “glory days” in the sub- 

title of Newspapermen refers to 
the long period of the last century 
when English newspaper publishers 
and editors held to the delusion (or 
maybe it wasn’t a delusion) that they 
were running the country. These 
were the years of ascendancy of the 
subjects of this double biography. 
Cecil Harmsworth King (1901-1987) 
was a nephew of the press baron 
Alfred Harmsworth, Viscount North- 
cliffe, and a member of a large, 
handsome, powerful, and dysfunc- 
tional publishing family. King, a 
human juggernaut, worked his way 
up through the family business until 
he commanded the whole empire, 
which was centered on the Daily 
Mirror, for a time the newspaper 
with the world’s largest daily circula- 
tion. His chief collaborator, Hugh 
Cudlipp (1913-1998), an agile, talent- 
ed Welshman, pumped the blood of 
sensation and Labour politics into the 
Mirror's veins. For thirty odd-couple 
years, they collaborated, trying to 
dictate the course of the declining 
empire. The partnership ended in 
1968, when Cudlipp, astonishingly, 
staged a coup that ousted King from 
the company’s helm. Edwards offers 
too much King and too little Cudlipp 
in this chronicle — the soap-opera 
lives of the King/Harmsworth family 
become tedious — but the story is 
an amazing one. The Napoleonic 
strategies of the two principals in try- 
ing to bring British politicians to their 
knees — their combination of audac- 
ity, self-regard, and booziness — 
take at least an American reader’s 
breath away. 


HATCHET JOBS AND HARDBALL: 
THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SLANG 
Edited by Grant Barrett 

Oxford University Press 

302 pp. $25 


L. Mencken wrote in The 

e American Language (1921): 
“The newspapers originate and 
propagate slang, particularly in pol- 
itics. Most of our political slang- 
terms since the Civil War, from 
pork-barrel to steam-roller, have 
been their inventions.” Judging 
from Hatchet Jobs and Hardball, 
what Mencken wrote still holds 
true: most of the entries have been 
originated or plagiarized by jour- 
nalists, and a few of the terms refer 
to journalism itself: background, 
dope story, leak, and zoo plane 
among them. Perhaps their overuse 
in the media is the reason that so 
many of the entries seem tired, 
lacking their former sting. But care- 
ful perusal will turn up a scattering 
of terms that are not entirely famil- 
iar: alderman (a paunch), /eg trea- 
surer (fleeing embezzler), granfal- 
loon (a big, meaningless organiza- 
tion, from Kurt Vonnegut), and 
kangaroo ticket (stronger in the 
hindquarters than the front). Inci- 
dentally, Mencken’s example, 
steam-roller, is not included. 
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IT’S ONE O’CLOCK 

AND HERE IS 

MARY MARGARET MCBRIDE: 
A RADIO BIOGRAPHY 

By Susan Ware 

New York University Press 

336 pp. $29.95 


— to make Mary Margaret 
McBride (1899-1976) compre- 
hensible to today’s readers, Susan 
Ware suggests that McBride was the 
Oprah Winfrey of her day. She 
finds parallels in their talk/inter- 
view broadcast formats, their 
celebrity, and even their weight 
problems. The comparison informs, 
so far as it goes; but Mary Margaret 
McBride’s day was another era — 
the middle years of the twentieth 
century — and her medium was 
commercial radio, then undisputed 
monarch of mass media. Her inti- 
mate manner and warm Missouri 
voice were as superbly fitted to 
radio as Oprah’s persona is to tele- 
vision. McBride was able to make 
her way unscripted through forty- 
five minutes of soliloquy, personal- 
ized commercials, and interviews 
with often eminent guests (Eleanor 
her favorite; 
Langston Hughes was another). 


Roosevelt was 
While pretending to be engaged in 
casual talk, she brought glimpses of 
the greater world to an audience of 
millions, mostly women at home. 
Beyond her life on radio, there is 
not a lot to her biography. She 
went to the University of Missouri 
journalism school, had a brief 
newspaper and freelance career in 
New York, shifted to radio, 
remained unmarried, had a long- 
time friend in Stella Karn, her man- 
ager, and after losing out to televi- 
sion lived out her days doing very 
small-time radio in upstate New 
York. Ware, who previously wrote a 
biography of Amelia Earhart and is 
editor of Notable American Women, 
has restored McBride to a rightful 
place in broadcasting history. & 
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SCENE 


Chewing 


the Q'at 


BY GEOFFREY CRAIG 


t 5 p.m. I arrive at the home of Ali Saif, a for- 
mer member of Parliament, on a quiet side 
street in Sana’a, the capital of Yemen. It is a 
Monday in late August, and this is the weekly 
gathering of opposition journalists. Outside the mafraj, 
or sitting room, is a massive pile of sandals; inside, 
cushions line the walls and a thin plastic sheet — lit- 
tered with the waxy green leaves and branches of dis 
carded q’at — covers the floor. Q’at is a shrub cultivat- 
ed by farmers in Yemen’s fertile mountains. Its twigs, 
stems, and shoots are chewed like tobacco, releasing a 
stimulant, cathinone, which produces an amphetamine- 
like buzz. Q’at is illegal in the U.S. but it is Yemen’s so- 
cial lubricant of choice. No midafternoon conversation 
would be complete without it. 
About thirty men, mostly middle-aged, many wearing a 


traditional white robe and jambiya — the curved dagger 


tucked into a thick, embroidered belt — are seated on the 


cushions. They talk, read newspapers, smoke cigarettes, 
and tend to text messages. A small fan wheezes away. 

Opposition journalists are a rare breed in this poor na- 
tion of twenty million. They are a disparate group — so- 
cialists, communists, Arab nationalists, and Islamists — 
with little in common beyond a sharp tongue for the cur- 
rent regime. Many have been punished for things they 
have written. At Ali Saifs salon, persecuted journalists not 
only get commiseration, they also devise ways — howev- 
er quixotic — to fight back. 

The question before the group today is how to help 
the editors at the weekly A/ Shoura. In August, the gov- 


ernment threatened to shut down Al Shourad and jail its 


editor, Abdul Kareem Al-Khaiwani, for criticizing the gov- 
ernment’s handling of a standoff between the military 
and a rebel cleric. The confrontation turned into a bloody 
siege that dragged on for the entire summer, ending only 
after the cleric had been killed. 

The official explanation, parroted on state TV and in 
the larger papers, was that the cleric — who railed 
against the corrupting influence of the West — was a 
terrorist. A/ Shoura, though, spanked the government 
for being ill prepared to take on the cleric, for killing 
civilians while waging its military campaign against him, 
and for sowing the seeds of terrorism. In August, A/ 
Shoura was charged with slander. The judge declined 
Al Shourad’s request to present a defense. 

As Al-Khaiwani talked, the rest of us sat, listened, and, 
of course, chewed. For me, q’at had the effect of a strong 
cup of coffee. My grasp of Arabic is limited, but follow- 
ing the conversation became easier the longer I chewed. 

After two hours, Ali Saif wrapped up the meeting and 
circulated a petition, calling for the government to drop 
its case against A/ Shoura. Despite their efforts, in early 
September, a judge closed A/ Shoura tor six months and 
sentenced Al-Khaiwani to serve a year in Sana’‘a’s Cen- 
tral Prison. 

In November, after reports surfaced that Al-Khaiwani 
had his jaw broken by another inmate, dozens of journal- 
ists demanded to see their colleague. Their request was 


denied. There would be more to discuss at Ali’s. GB 


Geoffrey Craig is a graduate student in international affairs 
at Columbia University 
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Che Lower case 
World affairs concern Bush 


(Palo Alto, Calif.) Daily News 1/9/04 








Navy Navy changes skirt policy, Bears get 
making apparel optional flu shots 


The San Diego Union-Tribune 10/18/04 





Sex abuse crisis drove leader — 
of U.S. bishops ‘to my knees’ shortage 


Chicago Tribune 10/22/04 





The (Cleveland) Plain Dealer 11/2/04 





Dallas cops to get off desk sooner after deaths 


San Antonio Express-News 11/13/04 





Rianne Wiewent Congresswoman Barbara Lee 
Millay to speak Announces 9" Congressional District 
rene San Cao Ca Apparitions Projects 


f.) 
oe t 9/4 sa The Oakland (Calif.) Globe 1/24-30/04 








ve agree Mother Abandoned asa Child 
e-enhancing di se at the Jour- = ‘ 
——— Reclaims Her Own Children 


Columbia (University) Spectator 12/1/04 The New York Times 11/30/04 








City of Appleton expects to hit turnout 
of 125 percent; voting places close at 8 p.m. Body found 
The (Fox River Valley, Wis.) Post-Crescent 11/2/04 in K.C. tied 


to 5 others 


The (Fox River Valley , Wis.) 
Post-Cres 


Retrial Ends in Murder of Senator’s Daughter 


Los Angeles Daily Journal 10/9/03 ae . 











Warnings on river, lake fish jump 


USA Today 8/25/04 
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CJR offers $25 for items published in The Lower case. Please send only original, unmutilated clippings suitable for reproduction, 
together with name and date of publication, and include your Social Security number for payment. 





THE BIGGEST THREAT TO YOUR FREEDOM COMES FROM WITHIN. 


CRUE Co CUE a et eo aoe 


eC CU eCPM Mer UOMO mig Ce Te 


You are the only one who can keep yourself from voting. From writing a letter to your congressman. 


i participating in a rally. From reading a newspaper. 


Keep freedom strong. Exercise it. Learn how at explorefreedomUSA.org. 
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The Charlotte Observer 
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